








A SOCIAL WORKER LOOKS AT V. D. 


Gauri R. BANERJEE 


Control of venereal diseases is one of the most challenging problems, today, in the 
programme for furtherance of Social Hygiene. This deadly disease is taking a heavy toll 
unnoticed by the public. At present, proper diagnosis and treatment is, fortunately, possible 
and appropriate treatment in time will save the lives of millions of people. The writer, in 
this article, after giving a detailed account of the measures that should be taken to check 
V.D., points out the important role of the Social Worker in the treatment. 


Dr. (Miss) Banerjee is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


One of the most challenging problems 
with which we are confronted today, in 
our programme for furtherance of social 
hygiene, is the control of the venereal 
diseases. Gonorrhoea and syphilis present 
one of the most important and challenging 
of current health problems. Like the 
Black Plague of the Middle Ages, in 
England, which took its toll of lives by 
the hundred thousands, venereal diseases, 
in the twentieth century, continue to exact, 
almost, a similar toll. 


But they do not kill or maim _ their 
victims promptly or in such a way as to 
attract the attention of the public. The 
value of camouflage masquerade, under the 
symptoms of other diseases, is highly 
exemplified in the life histories of the spi- 
rochaete which causes syphilis and gono- 
coccus which produces gonorrhoea. 


The effects of those other diseases on 
the mortality rate are spectacular while the 
deaths, due to venereal diseases, are hidden 
in mortality statistics in a manner which 
tend to make the public unaware of their 
importance. When we recognise the toll 
of venereal diseases in such conditions as 
apoplexy, epilepsy, general debility and 
organic diseases of the heart, the arteries 
and other vital organs and add to these 
the commonly specified manifestations, such 
as general paresis and tabes dorsalis, they 
rank with the greatest killers. Venereal 
diseases have been the cause of many still 
births, blind and otherwise defective child- 
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ren, sterility on the part of women and 
the source of untold mental anguish of the 
victims and their families, due to broken 
homes. 


Diagnosis and treatment.—Medicine has 
been able, in the last twenty-five years, 
to do more in diagnosing and treating 
venereal diseases, than had been done in 
all the preceding centuries and specially 
the discovery of penicillin, during the last 
war, has facilitated the treatment to an 
enormous extent. But much practical 
scientific knowledge would lie on _ the 
shelves, of universities and research insti- 
tutions, unless we make provisions to apply 
it. The causes of venereal diseases are 
now known as are also methods for diag- 
nosing the diseases accurately, and for 
treating them effectively. 


Well-established methods are available to 
physicians, whereby, an infectious case of 
V. D. can be speedily made non-infectious. 
But the cost of treatment, of venereal 
diseases, is high. Ordinarily, the treatment 
of syphilis and gonorrhoea, involves a time 
clement. Though penicillin treatment takes 
very short time, it is expensive in India, 
as the drug is not available, in abundance, 
and the patient needs medical attendance 
at the interval of every two or three hours. 
In other sorts of treatment, the length of 
time necessary, for adequate care of a case 
of early stage of V. D., is usually estimated 
as three years, most of the intensive treat- 
ment being in the first year. Continuity 
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of treatment is essential to secure good 
results. Hence, the fact that a patient is 
able to pay the fees for an initial blood 
test or for a few intravenous injections 
is of little significance. The really impor- 
tant point, which must be determined, is 
his ability to pay for and carry through 
treatment over as long a period as is 
necessary. In very many cases a patient 
may not be able to pay for his treatment 
and, therefore, has to take recourse to free 
clinics, where the treatment is far from 
adequate. 


Inadequate or insufficient treatment of 
venereal diseases is certainly a _ serious 
detriment to public health. Hence arises 
the need for making our free clinics and 
hospitals, either private or governmental, 
far better equipped for giving adequate 
treatment than has, so far, been possible. 
Also their aim should be towards bringing 
about speedy recovery from the disease, 
rather than linger on with it by not using 
modern methods of treatment. 


We, however, do not mean that Allopathic 
system of medicine only should be in 
practice for the treatment of venereal 
diseases. In a country like India, with 
a vast population, it is necessary to supple- 
ment the Allopathic system with systems 
of cheaper and indigenous medicine like 
the Ayurvedic and Unani. Homeopathic 
system of medicine, too, needs to be en- 
couraged. Our health departments should 
encourage research and _ subsidise and 
control the manufacture of medicines, in 
all these systems, and universities should 
hold examinations, in these branches of 
medical study, so as to assure the ‘public 
that the practitioners have attained the 
proper standard. 


Community enterprise—In this con- 
nection it must, hawever, be borne in mind, 
that even though drugs like penicillin have 
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opened up new horizons in the field of 
V. D. control, a community that seeks to 
root out a disease with one programme 
(i.e. medical) would be as effective as a 
contractor, who undertook to build a house 
with just one tool. The builder needs a 
lot of tools, and would be puzzled to 
decide whether the saw is more important 
than the hammer or whether he needs a 
shovel more than either. Stamping out 
V. D. is a broad community enterprise, 
involving all the community services in 
existence, whether private or governmental, 
and also the creation of new agencies. As 
no disease is completely controlled by 
treatment alone, we have to have preventive 
measures to support medical and public 
health efforts. 

The dissemination of accurate information 
about venereal diseases, through all avail- 
able channels, is essential. These should 
include educational programmes by the dis- 
trict health departments for the public, 
utilising the press, the radio, motion 
pictures, exhibits, posters, pamphlets, lec- 
tures to acquaint people with facts regarding 
the prevalence of venereal diseases, methods 
of infection and possibilities of its control. 
The object of all these informative and 
educational activities should be to secure 
public understanding, co-operation and 
appropriation for the work to be done; 
to induce everyone exposed or infected to 
seck advice and treatment and not to resort 
to quacks; and to bring about the pro- 
vision of ample facilities, trained personnel 
and medical supplies to diagnose, treat and 
follow up all cases and their contacts. 

Preventive measures.—In dealing with the 
preventive aspects, our attention goes to 
the problem of the prostitute, who is, to 
a great extent, responsible for the spread 
of venereal diseases. In the past when 
not much was known about the nature 


and causation of venereal diseases, if a 
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man contracted V. D. from a_ prostitute, 
he naturally concluded, that she is the 
source of infection, and argued that if 
she was registered and medically examined, 
at regular intervals, there would be no 
danger of future infection. Such a person 
had this view because, he knew nothing 
of the pathology of V. D. and the nature 
of the medical examination required to 
detect such diseases. So attempts were 
made to control the spread of infection 
by ‘regulating’ prostitution. 

By the first quarter of the last century 
‘regulation’ laws came into existence, and, 
consequently, prostitutes were officially 
registered and houses of ill-fame were 
licensed by the police and were tolerated 
in these districts where their ‘want was 
felt’. By medical inspection of prostitutes, 
usually on twice a week basis, it was felt 
that the promiscuous intercourse could be 
made safe. This system was soon adopted 
by practically all European countries, and 
later in some parts of India. 

In the light of our present knowledge, 
however, we know that ‘regulation’ gives 
a false security to people. At the close 
of the medical inspection, a prostitute is 
given a card to certify, that she is not 
suffering from V. D. The medical exa- 
mination to be of any use must be a 
thorough one, involving various tests, which 
require both money and time. The type 
of medical examination that prostitutes are 
subjected to is a superficial one. Also, a 
prostitute may be declared free of disease 
in the morning and she may have sex 
relations with a customer, in the evening, 
who will infect her. Later, when she will 
have sex intercourse with another customer, 
she in turn will infect him. As men are 
unaffected by the ‘regulation’, which does 
not require their medical inspection and 


treatment, they are free to infect their wives 
and other women. Thus ‘regulation’ meets 
with failure. 

Eradicate prostitution—In order to con- 
trol the spread of venereal diseases what 
we need, today, is not ‘regulation’, but 
constant effort to eradicate prostitution. It 
may be that we shall not be able to era- 
dicate prostitution altogether very soon, yet 
we may be able to minimise it. Though 
a prostitute is not the cause of the disease, 
she is a transmitter of it. Therefore, by 
minimising prostitution we will be control- 
ling the march of V. D. To combat 
prostitution we need the force of law, to 
make it illegal, and intelligent policing to 
make this law effective. 

In various big cities brothel keeping has 
been declared illegal, but due to the lack 
of adequate policing, brothel keepers are 
able to circumvent the law. Watchful 
policing is required to detect not only the 
persons responsible for this trade, but also 
the procurers who run massage parlours, 
taverns, some Women’s Homes and carry 
on commercialised prostitution in disguise. 

These aspects of prostitution are a good 
deal like the tough and stubborn weeds 
that grow in every garden. If you let 
them alone they grow rapidly. It is not 
enough to dig them up once or even twice. 
Eternal vigilance is necessary. A brothel 
can not remain open if the official policy 
of a city is to enforce the laws which 
exist there. They should make the ope- 
ration of such a place a criminal offence, 
and subject the owner and the proprietor 
of a brothel to imprisonment. At the same 
time his property should be confiscated 
and used in constructive lines for the 
abatement of a public nuisance. 

Also, we need to work towards the re- 
habilitation* of women rescued from 


25 See the writer’s article “Crusade Against Social Vice”, The Indian Journal of Social 


Work, Vol. X, June 1949. 
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brothels. Then independent prostitutes 
should be warned, that if by the end of 
three or four years they do not change 
their way of life, they will be treated as 
offenders. This will give them time 
enough to find other honourable means of 
livelihood. 


Sex offences—Apart from prostitutes, 
there are a group of men and women, 
who are constantly involved in sex offences 
and, thereby, contract and spread venereal 
diseases. These people are not only phy- 
sically ill on account of contracting V. D., 
but emotionally so, too. Their offences should 
be regarded as symptoms of their illness. 


A person whose sexual activity is greater 
than the normal, or who meets his sex 
urges in a way that is detrimental to his own 
welfare and may lead to imprisonment or 
loss of respect, is jeopardising his entire 
future for the sake of momentary pleasure. 
He may either have a distorted sense of 
values or an inability to control his im- 
pulses or both. Such a person is really 
sick. So in his own interest, as well as 
in the interest of the society, he needs 
treatment. 


According to our present system of 
dealing with crime we merely jail a sex 
offender. But it does not touch the very 
core of the problem. It only temporarily 
removes the offender from our midst. When 
he has served his sentence and is discharged 
from prison, he repeats the same behaviour. 
So we need a law which will authorise 
a judge to sentence a sex offender to an 
indeterminate period of incarceration. 
During this time he needs to be treated 
by a psychologist, psychiatrist or psycho- 
analyst, as the case may be, and can go 
free only when a team of these people 
decide that he no longer is a sexual problem. 


At this stage of our knowledge of psy- 
chiatry, psychoanalysis and psychology it is 
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possible that some sex offenders cannot be 
cured. They have to be detained, most 
propably, for the life time. Further 
research work, however, can be carried on 
in this line by experimenting on these 
offenders. 


Check the symptom.—While treating sex 
offenders we are, no doubt, dealing with 
the symptom that has already been formed. 
But if we restrict our activities only to 
this, we are not doing anything to stop 
the development of the symptom—this 
anti-social behaviour in other individuals 
as they grow up. We need to help our 
youngsters develop in a healthy fashion, 
so that in their later years they do not 
end up as sex delinquents. 


A child brings with him into the world 
a reservoir of emotional energy, including 
sexual energy. This energy needs an out- 
let. If it has to be repressed, due to the 
fear of punishment of parents, it may 
manifest itself in various forms of mal- 
adjustment. Again, if this energy is not 
properly guided, it may result in abnormal 
sexual behaviour. In a well-adjusted child, 
this energy is channelled off in other 
directions, such as in physical activities, 
hobbies and other intellectual pursuits. If 
a child has not been excessively thwarted, 
and has been allowed to feel that it is 
not wrong to act out some of his impulses 
within reasonable limits, he does not cling 
on to them. He moves ahead and finds out 
various ways of channelizing his primitive 
sex drives. 


Thus the fight against sex offences need 
to be waged in two directions. We have 
to treat sex offenders to help them 
to get well. Also we have to have greater 
understanding of the dynamics of human 
behaviour so as to help the child to grow 
into a healthy adult. 


Sex education in schools.—Very often it 
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is said, that if sex education is imparted 
to children, in schools, they will not become 
sex perverts. Sex education is very im- 
portant, no doubt. But we have to be 
clear in our minds regarding the contents 
of this education. Is it just going to be 
teaching the biology of the sex? That 
knowledge will be helpful, to a great extent, 
in removing the ignorance regarding sex 
matters. To develop, however, a healthy 
attitude towards sex, many more things 
must be done. Parental attitude towards 
sex as a taboo has to be changed. Also, 
parents need to understand what is the 
normal or. abnormal sex behaviour in a 
child. : 


An understanding of the human beha- 
viour should not remain the monopoly of 
psychologists and psychiatrists. A good bit 
of it has to permeate the masses. This 
can be achieved through well-organised 
adult education movement. Popular lite- 
rature in those lines have to be produced 
in vernaculars. Besides, we need to provide 
various educational and _ ‘recreational 
activities to our youngsters to channelize 
their sexual energy in healthy direction. 


Social and emotional problems.—In deal- 
ing with the treatment aspect of V. D. it 
may be said that social and emotional 
components of venereal diseases play an 
important part wherever infected men and 
women seek diagnosis and treatment. With 
the development of Rapid Treatment 
Centres, the treatment of V. D. will become 
speedy. But so long as social and emotional 
problems involved in diseases and their 
treatment are not cared for, the penicillin, 
the services of doctors and nurses and public 
money invested into medical treatment are 
to some extent wasted. 


Illness is always fraught with some 
emotional component and it is evident that 
it will be accentuated with a socially un- 


acceptable illness. In a V. D. clinic we 
find that the reactions to the diagnosis 
may range from disbelief and refusal to 
accept it to terror and mental breakdown. 
Some patients feel that they have lost their 
manhood or womanhood for ever and can- 
not have children any more. Others are 
frightened that their spouses may not love 
them. Some feel that life itself is being 
threatened and they may not ever be able 
to resume the normal activities of life. 


One of the greatest difficulties of these 
patients is their inability to speak of their 
trouble or the treatment or the discomfort 
because of the stigma which would be cast 
upon them. So they are thrown back 
upon themselves. Some patients are able 
to handle their difficulties to a certain 
extent all by themselves, while others break 
down under fear and tension. However 
ridiculous these fears may seem to us, they 
are very real to patients. When they are 
released from their emotional tension by 
providing them an opportunity to express 
their partially repressed feelings to some- 
body who understands or accepts them 
non-judgementally, patients may be helped 
to relieve their anxieties and get a sense 
of support which increases their ability to 
act upon their problem. 


Need for carefully planned interview..— 
A carefully planned interview in most 
instances helps patients to give up their 
irrational attitude. For illustration, a young 
man of thirty-two came to the V. D. 
department of a general hospital. After 
the physician had examined him he asked 
the patient, “How did you get the disease”? 
The patient kept silent. He was, however, 
all the time biting his lips and there were 
drops of perspiration on his forehead. The 
doctor repeated the question. The patient 
replied in a loud tone, “Akhir Jawani Hai” 
(i.e. after all it is youth). The physician 
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felt that the man led an immoral life 
and, therefore, the best way to bring him 
round was to impress upon him the sad con- 
sequences of such a life and irregular clinic 
attendance. The patient was given some 
medicine and was asked to return to the 
outpatient department on a particular date. 
The patient did not come back for a 
month. 


The physician was interested in the case 
and he referred it to the social worker 
attached to the hospital. She wrote a 
letter to the patient telling him that the 
hospital was interested in him and that she 
would be glad to discuss certain matters 
with him if he came to her office. Also, 
if he preferred her going to his place she 
would do that too. The patient came to 
see the worker. She did not talk about the 
seriousness of the disease. Nor did she 
try to frighten him by saying that already 
he had not taken treatment for a month 


and the disease process might have 
advanced. 
A patient’s story—Through scientific 


method of case work she encouraged the 
person to talk out what he had felt when 
the doctor told him about the diagnosis. 
He gradually came out with the story that 
twelve years ago he was married to a girl 
much against his wishes. He had started 
visiting the house of ill-fame after that. 
Four years after the marriage the wife 
died, and he remarried three years later. 
He was fond of the second wife and felt 
depressed because he did not have children. 
His second wife had given birth to two still- 
born babies. The worker in the course of the 
interview gathered the patient was keen 
to have a child and unconsciously assured 
himself by thinking that he was youthful 
and could have babies. His remark “Akhir 


Jawani Hai” seems to be an outcome of 
that feeling. 


It was also noticed that the 
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patient felt guilty about his sex promiscuity 
and allayed it by saying that he had not 
lost his youthful vigour. The physician 
had not understood the full significance of 
the patient’s remark and by emphasising 
the serious consequences of the disease he 
aggravated the guilty feeling and ihe patient 
did not return. 


The worker helped the patient to talk 
out his feelings and then gradually en- 
abled him to see that the treatment was 
going to help him in the area that seemed 
most vital to him. The patient returned 
for treatment and later brought his wife, 
too, for the same. We see then that the 
reactions of patients, however psychoneu- 
rotic they may seem to us, are in reality 
a reaction to some conflict or fear motivated 
largely by subconscious _ psychological 
processes of which the patients are unaware. 
Planning an interview in such a way as 
to bring to light significant factors and 
then handling them is a service which can 
be rendered by a trained social worker. 


Role of Social worker.—After helping the 
patient to accept his diagnosis and medical 
recommendations, a social worker needs to 
work with his family sometimes. When a 
patient comes to know about his disease 
and in accordance with medical recom- 
mendations refrains from sex relations with 
his wife, the later may feel rejected and 
start thinking that her spouse has ‘affairs’ 
elsewhere. Or the wife may look down 
upon the husband on account of his 
socially unacceptable disease, when she 
comes to know about it. She finds it too 
difficult to pardon her husband. If she 
contracts V. D. from him she bears still 
more antagonistic feelings towards him. In 
case a wife is found to be suffering from 
venereal diseases and the husband is 
immune from it, she is looked down upon. 
Very often she is relegated to fallen woman- 
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hood and she passes through a terrible men- 
tal agony. A social worker has to give her 
emotional support to both the husband and 
the wife and constantly ease out the 
tension so that the couple can adjust better 
and lead a fuller and happier life. 

In case of economic difficulties it remains 
for the social worker to bring the needy 
patient into contact with those outside 
social agencies which exist to relieve his 
economic needs. These may be relatives, 
voluntary charities or semi-government 
agencies. 


Apart from the economic field, the social 
worker has to play an important part in 
changing the attitude of the family members 
towards the victim of venereal diseases, so 
that his security and integrity are not 
endangered. She is a great help in the 
follow-up of a case, so that patients have 
a chance of complete recovery and less 
fear of relapse, which leads to the success 
of a public health programme. 


Homeless and destitute girls and adoles- 
cent boys.—Besides, many girls that come 
to V. D. clinics for treatment are homeless 
and destitutes. Quite a number of them 
are friendless. Some of them come from 
broken and unhappy homes having no job 
or no one to go to in their trouble. To 
get such patients cured and throw them 
back to their old environment, because they 
lacked friends, home or work seems both 
cruel and most expensive. They are ex- 
posed to fresh infections. It is not only 
the medical aspect of the disease that is 
important but also its social aspects need 
attention: Such girls need very often long 
time treatment and the length becomes 
unbearable with no one in whom they can 
confide. Also there is need for planning 
with them for their future so that after 
they are cured they do not expose them- 
selves to further infection. 


Very much the same is the case with 
adolescent boys, who leave their own home 
for a big city, either on account of financial 
stress or out of spirit of adventure or both. 
They are often employed as domestic 
servants or they work in some small shops. 
They sleep on footpaths and at night are 
sometimes the victims of the sexual lust 
of adults or at other times they indulge 
in sex play with children of their own age. 
Consequently, they become the victims of 
venereal diseases. Along with medical treat- 
ment by physicians these children need social 
treatment at the hands of a social worker 
who can plan with them for a better and 
healthy way of life. She is in a position 
to find out what has led to this delinquent 
behaviour of a boy and thus can under- 
stand his social and emotional problems 
and help him towards better adjustment. 

Social worker and V. D. clinics—All 
these tend to show the need for having 
social workers attached to V. D. clinics. 
However, there have been arguments 
against the services of a social worker in 
these clinics. Some people feel that that 
will involve extra expenditure on the part 
of clinics and as these clinics are meant for 
free patients they do not have sufficient 
income to employ social workers. Others 
misunderstand the functions of a social 
worker and say that the clinic health visitors 
can do following-up of defaulters and that 
that is the most important part in a V. D. 
control programme. 

It is true that a health visitor can do a 
good job in following-up defaulters. Follow- 
up, however, is only half the picture. Social 
and emotional planning with patients is 
equally important without which the treat- 
ment may remain incomplete or end up 
in exposure to fresh infections. A trained 
social worker has professional training in a 
school of social work in handling social and 
emotional components of illness and its care 
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in a scientific manner. Therefore, there 
is the need for having a member of this 
profession in the team so far comprised of 
the doctor, the nurse and the health visitor 
for combating venereal diseases. 


Treatment programme.—In the treatment 
programme of the venereal diseases the 
timing of clinics is very important. If a 
man is a daily wage earner it is pretty hard 
for him sometimes to come regularly to the 
clinic. He has to come there early, stand 
in a queue till his turn comes for medical 
examination or an injection. It takes about 
two to three hours a day. As the clinics 
are run at day time a wage earner has to 
lose part of his wages when he comes for 
treatment. It has been seen that as soon as 
acute symptoms disappear the patient does 
not want to lose any more wages and does 
not come to the clinic. A woman patient 
finds it hard sometimes to attend the clinic 
regularly due to lack of time, unsuitability 
of clinic hours(she has to do the cooking 
for the family at noon) and on account 
of not having anybody at home to take care 
of the children in her absence. 


To meet the needs of the patient it 
would be worthwhile to have double shifts 
in V. D. clinics (i.e. morning and evening). 
Also there is need for mobile medical units. 
These units can give treatment to patients 
at home—patients that are too ill to come 
to the V. D. outdoor department regularly, 
mothers with small children, persons who 
do not have a V. D. clinic near their abode 
etc. 


In this connection it may be mentioned 
that we have to educate people and clear 
up the harmful fallacy which still lingers 
in the mind of the public regarding clinic 
attendance of V. D. patients. Very often 
people think that a woman patient in such 
a clinic is necessarily a prostitute and that 
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she does not wish to lead any other sort 
of life and, therefore, there is nothing fur- 
ther to be done. 


Apart from professional prostitutes there 
is a large number of married women coming 
to the clinic who are innocently infected by 
their husbands. There are children suffer- 
ing from V. D., infected accidentally or by 
criminal assault, or suffering from inherited 
or congenital syphilis. A wrong attitude 
of the public discourages patients from 
taking timely aid from the clinic for they 
are afraid of being regarded as persons of 
loose character. 


A word to Doctors—Not only the lay 
public but our general medical practitioners 
also need to change their outlook regarding 
Vv. D. It has very often been noted 
that when the examination, for example, 
of a particular pregnant mother has to be 
done, if she is uneducated and poor, our 
doctors get serological tests done (if they 
are interested in them). They suspect V. D. 
amongst this class of patients. But if the 
woman is a little educated or rich and 
comes from a so-called ‘respectable family’ 
they do not suspect any venereal disease 
and do not have these tests. As a result 
a large number of pregnant mothers, who 
come to prenatal clinics or go to private 
doctors, do not have V. D. tests during 
their pregnancy. Consequently, if they have 
V. D. they remain untreated and their 
children get the infection. It seems very 
important that all pregnant mothers, who 
come to doctors, should have blood tests 
for V. D. and be treated accordingly. It 
is absurd to think that rich or literate 
people are a class by themselves and do 
not have V. D. If all pregnant mothers 
have blood tests it will be a big step 
towards case finding. If a mother has 
V. D. the source can be traced through 
her and she as well as the contacts can 
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be treated. Also a number of cases of 
congenital V. D. can be avoided this way. 


In the end, it might be said that V. D. 
is but one of the components of a larger 
problem. Economic insecurity, lack of ade- 
quate education, broken homes, poor hou- 
sing, inadequate social services are some of 
the other components of that larger problem. 
Organised groups of social workers, medical 
and public health persons and responsible 
citizens should interest themselves in the 
total problem. They need to integrate their 
facilities for the early recognition and 


treatment of wayward minors, the provision 
of wholesome recreational outlets, proper 
sex education, treatment of venereal diseases 
and such other projects. It would be 
helpful, therefore, if in each district, or in 
a region composed of a few districts there 
were established a council of representatives 
of all the major social service agencies with 
the aim of organising the region into a 
living force for conserving desirable values 
in community life as well as for preventing 
the rise and spread of anti-social behaviour 
and stamping out the breeding spots of 
delinquency and diseases. 











SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL WORK 


M. VAsuDEvA MoortTuy 


The School occupies an important place in the life of a nation. 


It has become the 


fashion, today, for leaders and officials to call upon Schools and Students to do Social 


Work. 


This, says Dr. Moorty, is being done without understanding the importance of 


Social Work and before inquiring whether the Schools are properly equipped to do the 
work. Social Work, as he points out, is a scientific activity and there are many limitations 


on Schools, 


The writer, in this first part of the article based on his lectures to the Students 


of Vidyabhavan, Udaipur, describes the handicaps from which our Schools suffer and stresses 
the need for equipping them before enlisting their services for Social Work. 


Dr. Moorthy is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


In the history of social work, the 
institution of the School marks a distinctive 
achievement. The Family is, without doubt, 
logically anterior to the school; but the 
‘School, more than the Family, functionally 
integrates, in a greater measure, the wider 
experiences of mankind. Here in the 
school are lasting friendships made. In 
its halls is knowledge garnered. Traditions 
are tested in the fire of logic. The first 
principles are learnt here without bias. In 
the Schools’ precincts, playlife assumes its 
significance. It is in the school that the 
child has really the vision of the larger 
world. 


Important role of School.—The child is 
the epitome of the family; and since child- 
ren from various families meet in the School, 
it may be said that the School is the 
meeting place of neighbourhoods. Also, to 
the child who is the future citizen, know- 
ledge is imparted in the School; and 
knowledge represents the continuity of 
human thinking through the ages. Know- 
ledge in the several fields is not only 
preserved but carried forward through the 
School. Therefore, the School symbolizes 
the fruitful confluence of the streams of 
centuries, 


Performing these manifold functions it is 
clear that the School plays a very important 
role in the building up of the nation, a 
role equal to, if not greater than, that 
played by the Family. Historically speaking, 


the Family, in early times, performed most 
of the functions now covered by the school; 
and it continues still to carry on, at least 
to some extent, several of the activities 
properly belonging to the School. Thus, 
learning and play activities of the child 
are initiated and supervised by the parents 
or guardians at home. By inviting and 
entertaining guests as well as visiting friends 
and neighbours, the Family introduces the 
child to other children and people. Like 
the School, the Family offers several 
situations in which the character of the 
child is moulded. It is needless to mention 
the supervisory and disciplinarian role 
assumed by the Family in a hundred 
circumstances in the life of the child. 


In these instances, the Family comple- 
ments, but by no means duplicates, the 
functions of the School. The Family and 
the School have to work in close co- 
operation in several fields; otherwise one 
will be undoing the good work of the 
other. It is in the absence of this co- 
operation between these two important 
primary institutions that several serious social 
problems arise pressing on the attention 
of the Social Worker. The School has its 


own specific social problems; but these are 
aggravated, and many more are added, 
by other institutions not properly fulfilling 
the functions for which they exist and also 
by their not fully co-operating with the 
In consequence, 


activities of the School. 
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the Schools have to bear an increasing 
burden of responsibilities. They are called 
upon to meet the problems created by the 
community and the families. More often 
the community’s problems become the 
Schools’ problems, rather than the Schools’ 
problems becoming the community’s pro- 
blems. In a well-organised community the 
School flourishes and functions very effi- 
ciently; in an ill-organised one, its life is 
strained and is bound to languish. The 
School is the pulse of the community 
betraying every moment, the latter’s vitality 
or sickness. 


Responsibilities of School—As Society 
has grown more and more complex, the 
responsibilities of the School have become 
commensurate. While once upon a time 
the families and castes and guilds imparted 
technical education to their members, to- 
day several specialised schools exist to train 
citizens in arts and crafts. The knowledge 
communicated to the children in Schools 
is today so varied, laborious and systematic 
that families are no longer adequate to do 
the same job which they once did. 


Child care is now becoming almost a 
craft; and it is doubtful if parents of the 
common run are any longer capable of 
bringing up children as in scientifically 
conducted nurseries of today. More, in 
our residential schools, sometimes situated 
in secluded and sylvan surroundings, the 
children eat, bathe, sleep, play, learn, and 
are also doctored in the schools and their 
attached dormitories and hospitals. Nearly 
entirely, the family environment is repro- 
duced; and children go to the houses of 
their parents to get reacquainted with them 
during vacation time or parents visit their 
children to study their progress at school. 
In these instances one finds that the School 
is becoming quite a rival to the Family. 
Such residential Schools are, indeed, rare; 


but according to the indications of our 
times, they are on the increase. 


And it is not wild speculation to surmise 
that there may come a period in our his- 
tory when, due to transformation in the 
structure of the institution of the School 
and increase in the field of its activity, 
the Family will have extremely limited, 
though not unimportant, functions to per- 
form. It is difficult to say if the families 
are changing because the schools are chang- 
ing; or if the schools are changing because 
the families are changing. The relation 
between the two, however, is very subtle 
and intimate and potent of tremendous 
possibilities for the entire Society. 


In view of the unique position the School 
occupies in Society, it is but natural that 
people look to it for guidance and support 
in all times and especially in times of 
distress. Some of the finest intellects in 
Science, Philosophy, Politics and Arts are 
drawn from the Schools. Along with the 
other liberal professions, the Schools have 
played a dominant and outstanding part 
in shaping social history. They are known 
to be repositories of Knowledge. There- 
fore, it is nothing surprising that even 
today in India there is a call on the 
schools for social service. 


Even our politicians are proclaiming, from 
the platform and the press that students 
should engage themselves in social work 
and this cry is repeated in every quarter. 
Committees have also been formed to 
deliberate on how students’ services could 
be enlisted for social work. And it is 
even being debated, publicly and privately, 
if compulsory social service by students as 
well as teachers should be introduced in 
the schools. 


In the meanwhile, one hears leaders 
issuing clarion appeals and siren calls to 
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students and schools to help fight illiteracy 
and poverty, to grow more food, to con- 
sume less food, to increase health of the 
nation and so on ad infinitum. These 
appeals seem to have no reference to the 
students’ or the schools’ qualifications to 
do the particular types of social service 
required by them, and assumes that any- 
body and everybody, especially students, 
should do social service and that they have 
the ability to do it. 


Training for social work.—These appeals 
and trends indicate firstly the general lack 
of appreciation that social work is a 
scientific process which can be initiated and 
worked by properly trained men. The 
belief that any one can do social work 
any time is wholly wrong and is bound 
to aggravate problems rather than solve 
them. Secondly, they show that social 
probelms are either increasing or that we 
are beginning to take greater and greater 
cognizance of them. Thirdly, they point 
to the dismal fact that we do not have 
adequate number of social workers; in con- 
sequence of which there is a frantic search 
for Social Workers in all quarters. Fourthly, 
they suggest that there is a popular belief 
that social work qualification is desirable 
on the part of our students and. teachers 
and that, if possible, it should be made 
compulsory on them. 


There can be no doubt as to the’ point 
that social work qualification is desirable 
in every citizen and much more so in the 


students and teachers. To have the spirit . 


of social service and possess the necessary 
training for social work are, indeed, very 
admirable attainments for any persons; as 
much as the possession of an art, or 
science or craft or of any socially desirable 
trait or virtue is an asset to the character 
and abilities of an individual. This is a 
non-controversial proposition, But one is 
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not on equally sure grounds when he meets 
the argument that Social Work should be 
made compulsory on students and teachers, 
and be treated as a part of the curricular 
activities. 

Social Work as a subject is not on the 
same footing as Mathematics, Physics or 
even History or Literature is. These, or 
their branches are usually met within the 
compulsory curricular studies in Schools 
and Colleges; and no reasonable arguments 
are available for the incorporation of Social 
Work in the curriculum. Indeed, as the 
child advances, less and less subjects are 
given and it is gradually introduced to 
a chosen group of specialised branches of 
learning. At the stage of specialization 
where the selection of subjects is optional, 
it is not repugnant to offer courses on 
social work and even make some type of 
practical social work a necessary part of 
field work training. But this specialization 
is optional and not compulsory. 


Whether our Schools and Colleges are 
at present suitably equipped for offering 
social work courses and, if not, whether 
they should be so equipped is beside the 
field of our discussion. The main point is 
that even after the introduction of Social 
Work as a branch of specialization at a 
more advanced stage of a student’s career, 
it still remains an optional subject; and 
practical social work will be carried on 
by a few who select to do so and that 
too in fulfilment of their field work require- 
ment. 


This situation does not meet the 
clamorous and urgent need of our country 
for the services of social workers. In no 
country in the world, except, perhaps 


Russia where anything may happen, is 
Social Work included in the basic curri- 
culum of either Schools or Colleges. 
absurd to make it compulsory. 


It is 
It is as 
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preposterous as beating any one to sing 
or as dangerous as forcing untrained persons 
to treat sick people! It must be recognized 


that there are certain services for which 


people cannot be conscripted; and social 
work is one of them. 


Fields of social work for schools ——By the 
above arguments it should by no means 
be supposed that Schools are unfit to under- 
take social work activity of any kind. Far 
from it. All that is here intended to show 
is that: (1) Social Work is a scientific 
activity which has its attitudes, philosophies 
and techniques behind it and these have 
to be learnt by a period of training; (2) it 
is unwise to introduce Practical Social Work 
as a compulsory course in Schools; (3) it 
may be introduced as an optional specia- 
lized division in the colleges when they 
are adequately equipped for it; and (4) 
the scope of social work by students is 
extremely limited. 


The types and fields of social work by 
schools and colleges are strictly determined 
by their resources; and it is -in terms of 
these that responsibilities and functions 
should be assigned to them. Therefore, 
before discussing what the schools can and 
can not do, let us assess their resources and 
also mention the limitations. 


The resources of the schools and colleges 
as the case may be, could be divided into 
about eight factors: (1) the teachers; 
(2) the students; (3) the leisure time 
available; (4) the buildings of the schools; 
(5) the library; (6) the playground and 
the play-equipment including materials for 
indoor and outdoor use; (7) the theatre 
and equipment for dramatic performance; 
(8) any other special equipment for testing 
and experimenting like the clinic, labora- 
tory etc. 


While these are the resources, four 
important limitations amongst others, may 


be mentioned: (1) The schools (and also 
the colleges) have no legislative powers; 
(2) they do not have ample funds to 
spare; (3) they do not have enough per- 
sonnel and regular workers to go out for 
social work or to administer services; and 
(4) they do not have in general the 
qualification to administer certain specia- 
lised services like the medical or psychiatric 
ones. In the light of these resources and 
limitations one has to study the problem 
of social work by the schools. 


Limitations—Examining the limitations 
first, it is obvious that since the schools 
are not legislative bodies, they have no 
power to introduce a change or eradicate 
an evil by the stroke of the pen even 
if they want to do so. Prostitution could 
be abolished and beggary penalized. Several 
forms of gambling and cruel games could 
be banned. Education could be made an 
absolutely free, State service and curriculum 
satisfactorily changed. Penal reforms could 
be brought into immediate effect and 
economic burdens and advantages more 
equitably distributed. Indeed, all the 
Platonic theories and Utopian projects 
which the academicians have been putting 
forth since the birth of thought could be 
concretized if only schools had the authority 
to do it. But rightly or wrongly legis- 
lation is now universally recognised to *be 
a State function; and students and teachers 
have no more rights and powers than other 
citizens have. 


In absence of authority to legislate, the 
schools can only criticize and suggest. ‘This, 
any citizen can do and is not a special 
privilege of students and teachers. But 
in this regard the schools and other recog- 
nized academic bodies do often indirectly 
influence legislation. For these are 
frequently consulted by legislators on 
important issues of State and Social matters, 
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The Schools, and especially colleges, con- 
tain several specialists in medical and public 
health affairs, economic and financial 
problems, legal and sociological fields and 
whenever possible they advise the Govern- 
ment either by sitting on the committees, 
or by special writing or reporting. Such 


advice is very much~valued by the 
Government and sometimes even acted 
upon. 


In the West where the universities are 
well-developed, properly equipped and 
maintain high standards of research, the 
State associates teachers and even senior 
students in important functions in a variety 
of fields. The universities there exercise 
a tremendous influence on the executives 
and the legislatures. They not only help 
in advancing science and industry but also 
contribute in developing healthy social 
legislation. While in India teachers and 
students were once most venerated they 
today have less social recognition. But now 
the State is beginning to realise the value 
of universities and hence the teachers are 
allowed to play a greater role in legislative 
planning. This is a very happy trend. 
It augurs well for the universities and 
society. This process, if continued, may 
lead to the expansion of the universities’ 
powers and responsibilities and culminate 
in a very desirable transformation of their 
structure. , 


How schools can educate public on social 
problems—In a non-official way, too, the 
schools and colleges do influence legislation 
by creating public opinion either in favour 
of, or against a proposed measure. This 


is usually done through extension lectures 
by qualified professors. Extention lectures 
are on specific subjects; and the members 
of the general community are invited to 
attend these. Sometimes Visiting Professors 
from other colleges and also non-university 
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men participate in giving these lectures. 
Great interest is aroused and _ public 
attention focussed on aspects of problems 
according to the emphasis and the ability 
of the speakers. 


The universities or colleges inaugurating 
these lectures help in presenting and inter- 
preting to the public complex issues in 
perspective. Since the speakers are autho- 
rities on the subjects they cover, their 
opinions and interpretations carry much 
weight and thus shape public thinking and 
feeling in regard to some of the most im- 
portant topics of the day. In_ these 
activities it is important to note that the 
teachers and the school or college buildings 
become very serviceable. It is in the best 
interests of the community that the two 
resources of the academic bodies are uti- 
lized in this way. 


Yet one more method of educating the 
public_and canalizing their feelings for 
social action is by the social research which 
schools and colleges conduct from time to 
time. For various reasons very few persons 
know what social problems exist in the 
community, the intensity of each one and 
the relation of one to another, their origin 
and possible remedies. Social research 
brings to light several of the problems, and 
enables the public to see specific issues in 
relevant contexts. This helps in building 
public opinion with reference to any one 
problem of the community. 





Thus, for instance, prostitution may be 
present in the community for a long 
time without many persons being aware of 
it. Now, if capable investigators make a 
su the problem and_ make their 
findings available to the public, then 
members of the community have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming aware of this problem, 
its extent and far reaching social implica- 
tions like the spread of venereal disease, 
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demoralising effect on young men, 
exploitation of girls etc. The community’s 
conscience could be roused by such social 
research and the energies of the public 
could be mobilized for bringing about 
salutary legislation to meet the situation. 


Similar social research studies could be 
undertaken on Housing and Congestion, 
Beggary, Child-labour, Gambling, the 
Superannuated, Delinquency, Group-pre- 
judices, Insanity, Roadside deaths, Un- 
employment, Pauperism, Alcoholism, Acci- 
dents and a hundred other problems of our 
Society which need to be dragged to the 
light of day. Only when people become 
aware of the facts of any issue is there 
any likelihood of their getting together to 
take proper action. 


Research on Social Problems.—The part 
which schools and colleges can play in 
thus focussing public attention by research 
work on social problems is immense. Such 
research is itself a type of valuable social 
work. In view of the human resources 
and the library and the leisure time avail- 
able to them, the teaching bodies are best 
suited to educate the public through 
lectures and research. This is a legitimate 
function of the School and the college; 
and the community has a right to expect 
of them to render this service. 


In England and—the—United_States_ of 
Ameriea,_the teaching bodies have greatly 
influenced_social action through extension 
lectures and social research. In the latter 


part of the last century social research was 
especially developed in the form of the 
survey method which was used as the basis 
of social action. A large part of social 
legislation of the period was influenced by 
such studies and surveys conducted by 
universities and teaching bodies. The 
methods of social research have since been 








greatly improved; and training in this field 
is now accepted as a basic qualification for 
social work. The importance of research 
for social education, social action and legis- 
lation is now so far recognised that Govern- 
ments and even private bodies like clubs 
and unions and churches have their own 
research personnel and _ bureaus, each 
conducting its own independent studies and 
surveys. 


In India social research is still in its 


infancy; but it is receiving some attention 

ly_in the teaching—boxtes—but—_al 
jn-_various government departments and_pri- 
vate agencies. But yet the value of researches 
and surveys to social work is not so widely 
recognised as it should be. Hence in schools 
and colleges the place given to social 
research is not satisfactory though the 
situation is better than what it was about 
a decade back. There are very few uni- 
versities which provide\for specialization 
opportunities in social research and fewer 
colleges still engaging in research activities; 
while in schools there is absence of interest 
in the field. 


If one takes a survey of social research 
studies by our schools and colleges for the last 
twenty years and traces their influence on 
public opinion and social legislation, the 
woeful dearth of such literature and the 
consequent lack of public awareness Of 
problems will be revealed. Also the uni- 
versity extension service activities have not 
been satisfactory. In these respects it must 
be confessed that our teaching bodies have 
not -properly availed themselves of their 
resources and all these years they have 
wasted their leisure time, keeping idle the 
library and building facilities. 








The students and teachers have more 
leisure time at their disposal than those 
engaged in many other occupations. The 
colleges certainly have about four months 
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vacation per year excluding occasional 
holidays. After the advent of the National 
Government there is a tendency to curtail 
vacation periods for the teaching profes- 
sion. This is mainly due to the reason 
that, in general, the students and teachers 
have not properly used the leisure given 
to them. They have holidayed too much! 
Moreover, the schools engage themselves in 
the delightful occupation of learning. The 
profession is congenial to the development 
of personality and the realization of the 
soul. Therefore, the academic institutions 
afford every opportunity for useful leisure 
time activity which could be directed for 
public good. But since the schools and 
colleges have not used their leisure time 
to public advantage, it does not follow that 
the best remedy is to take away their 
leisure. This is illogical besides being 
harmful in the long run. 


The teaching bodies should be made to 
develop a more dynamic and desirable pro- 
gramme of activity; and the field of social 
research and the extension service system 
offer considerable scope for .improvement. 
Since social research not only promotes 
general understanding of social problems but 
also constitutes a basic training for social 
work, its advancement should be the prime 
concern of those in charge of social 
education. 

Schools need money for social work.— 
Another limitation which handicaps the 
undertaking of social work by the schools 
is their lack of finance. Social work needs 
money. Since the schools are not rich, 
they cannot initiate activities which entail 
expenditure. They cannot pay old age, 
pensions, nor build shelters for the destitute, 
nor construct hospitals—activities which 
are rightly held to belong to the State and 
not to the schools. 
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Our schools are extremely poor. They 
do not have enough funds to run even 
their regular curricular activities. Some 
cannot pay proper salaries to their teachers; 
who consequently live in slums and are 
themselves in urgent need of social service. 
The schools are ill-equipped with furniture 
and libraries. They do not have their own 
buildings. In several places in our country 
schools are non-existent. It appears comic 
to appeal to these languishing and non- 
existent nothings to do social work; while 
the only species of social work these poor 
ghosts can do is to help themselves not 
to die away soon. This lack of funds creates 
a most depressing situation and saps the 
energy and initiative of both the teachers 
and students. 


Usually the appeal for social work comes 
ringing and resounding from the mouths of 
well-to-do persons. Our leaders and legis- 
lators who invite the students and teachers 
to do social work do not know what dis- 
mal and poverty stricken lives our teachers 
aud students lead. Poverty works in a 
vicious circle, lowering morale and efficiency 
which circumstance introduces poverty in 
turn. The_teachers and students not only 
not_have enough enthusiasm roper 
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But since many of our schools do not have 
| playgrounds especially in big cities and 
| adequate play material to work their pro- 


| gramme, it could be easily understood how 


they cannot render much social work in 
this regard. 


But, it is true that there are several 
indigenous games which do not need any 
finance, and these could be organised for 
community welfare purposes in towns and 
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villages. While this should most certainly 
be done, it should also be kept in mind 
that schools which can not afford to have 
playgrounds and play equipments will surely 
have matters more urgent than the orga- 
nisation of costless indigenous games for 
the behoof of the community. Limited 
funds of schools not only circumscribe their 
scope of activity in the field of sports but 
affect their usefulness in a score of other 
spheres. 


Any extra curricular activity needs at 
least some small amount of money. If 
the students have to be taken out into 
the villages for work, transport, food .and 
incidental expenses have to be met. ao 
an exhibition has to be got up, payments 
have to be made for collecting and prepa- 
ring and moving exhibits as also for many 
sundry services. If one thinks of inaugu- 
rating a mobile library, he faces the problem 
of endowing the school with a reasonably 
good library and then there is the issue 
of where to get the wagon to both carry 
and keep the books. Thus there are un- 
ending troubles which poor schools only 
know when they are called upon to perform 
social service. 


It may be argued that Government or 
the community could pay for any expenses 
incurred by the Schools in the course of 
their extra-curricular social work activities. 
This appears to be a munificient offer; 
but the problem is not so simple. It is 
crucl to ask the poor staff of poor schools 
to do any social service. If any of the 
community’s money is available at all it 
should first and foremost be utilized for 
improving the conditions of ill-equipped 
schools. 


Inadequacy of Staff for Social Work.— 
Another important condition limiting the 
scope of social work by the schools is the 
one that schools do not have adequate staff 
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and regular workers who could go out and 
do the social work for a satisfactory length 
of time. Brief, spasmodic and sporadic 
type of social work activity is useless. A 
worthwhile programme needs co-ordinated, 
continuous and cumulative efforts of the 
social worker. Our schools which are usu- 
ally inadequately staffed, and more. so now- 
adays, can ill-afford to spare any member 
for engaging himself in practical social work. 
Amongst the students who will be mostly 
volunteers, it will be difficult to secure 
regular workers. Moreover, the schools are 
like rivers; as waters do, fresh scholars 
come and go. This necessitates frequent 
change as far as student personnel is con- 
cerned, introducing probelms of adjustment, 
experience, training, etc. Since schools 
(and colleges too) can make their services 
available only part-time, social work activi- 
ties needing continuous service are ruled 
out as impracticable for them. Social work 
in several cases needs follow up service. 
It is a mistake to indulge in some form of 
so-called social work for a short time and 
imagine that the work is done, and the pro- 
blem solved. This is really what is happening 
in a great part of adult education program- 
mes and literacy campaigns and Village 
Social Work. 


The adults become literate in a short 
time .and no sooner the “Social Workers” 
go home, their adult students lapse into 
blissful illiteracy. Similarly in village social 
work, undertaken by part time honorary 
workers, the entire village is one day trem- 
endously shaken and roused to desirable 
activities which promise to make a heaven 
of hell; and a week after the social worker 
has passed, one again witnesses the same 
old activities which were making a hell of 
heaven. Such unstable periodic social work 
which fails to inspire and create leadership 
is not worthwhile engaging in, 
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This does not mean that schools cannot 
engage themselves in literacy and adult 
education work. Indeed, here, if in any 
sphere, have the schools an opportunity 
of rendering social service. The criticism 
is levelled only against the lightning nature 
of adult education and literacy programmes 
as also on the haphazard methods of rural 
social work. Adult education and rural 
social work are fields which need special 
social group work techniques and laborious 
attention. 


The social workers should be properly 
trained before they are sent out to do any 
work of this kind. It should be remembered 
that in social work, continuation of the 
self-help process started in the client is 
more important than the momentary kind- 
ling of interest. Ability to inculcate this 
principle of self-integration is the test of 
the social worker; and it underlies all types 
of social work activities. Wherever this 
is absent in the social worker the clientele 
exhibit tendencies of recession and regre- 
ssiun ueutralising any work done so far. 
Therefore, one has to be careful in training 
social workers and assigning responsibilities 
to them. 


Specialised Social Services.—Again, schools 
do not have qualified personnel to adminis- 
ter certain specialised services. Any type 
of professional social service is beyond the 
capacity of the schools to undertake.’ Thus 
medical and psychiatric and legal social 
services are outside the schools’ purview. 
Nor can the schools do much with regard 
to the problems of the blind, the crippled 
and the deaf-mute whose training and care 
constitute a distinct science and profession. 
But éven to these handicapped persons the 
schools can render some little help in the 
form of imparting essential knowledge 
through regular channels, as far as this 
is possible in each case. 
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It is the duty of the State to meet these 
several problems by providing special ins- 
titutions instead of calling on schools to 
undertake additional responsibilities which 
will eventually strain their resources and 
lead to their inefficiency. Every institution 
exists to perform a special function or a 
set of functions. These only can it execute 


appropriately. 


A school is a specialised institution with 
well-defined functions. If it is saddled with 
work which properly should be performed by 
other institutions, neither the work donc 
will be satisfactory nor the proper work 
of the school be carried out well. Both 
ways it is hurtful. Whenever we hear the 
cry of social work by the schools uttered 
by our legislators, it appears to us that 
incompetent officers of the State, instead 
of creating new institutions and agencies 
to meet specific problems, either ignorantly 
divert the public’s attention, or cunningly 
shirk responsibility. 


With reference to the resources and 
limitations of the schools and also colleges 
it may now be seen that it shows bad 
policy and poor understanding to expect 
of schools to render regular or substantial 
social work in almost a wide variety of 
fields. It should be appreciated that 
students and teachers can neither grow 
more food nor consume less food. The 
Social Work which schools will engage in, 
should be commensurate with their resour- 
ces. With the help of properly trained 
workers the schools can and should era- 
dicate illiteracy. The extension lectures and 
study services of the colleges and schools 
should help mould public opinion and 
spread knowledge to a wider circle of the 
community. Our schools and _ colleges 


should engage more and more in social 
research activity; and new divisions and 
bureaus for the purpose should be insti- 
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tuted wherever they do not exist in our 
teaching bodies. The school buildings could 
be used for several activities touching com- 
munity welfare like, museums, exhibitions, 
social gatherings, dramatics, seminars, 
conferences etc. 


In olden times the village school sym- 
bolized _the unity and culture of the 
commynity. Every social event was inau- 
gurated under its auspices. Quarrells were 
settled and wounds healed in its precincts. 
Democracy was learnt under its shadows. 
Each social change received its appro- 
bation or reprobation from the school. 
Though the schools have somewhat changed 
in their structure and functions, it is good 
for them to recover as much as possible 
their ancient role of chief co-ordinator of 
the community’s life. 








Numerous channels of social work.—I\t 
is impossible in this place to set forth 
how each resource of the school or the 
college should be utilized for special service. 
The possibility of harnessing the available 
resources in response to the peculiar needs 
of the community depends on the under- 
standing, sympathy and _ constructive 
imagination of the social work leader. Each 
situation has its own needs. A set of 
resources could always be organised to serve 
the increasing purpose of life. 


As an instance in point may be mentioned 
a new experiment in social work initiated 
and planned about six months back by 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Director of the 
Tata Institute. Observing the pitiable 
spectable of children who were hospitalized 
for long periods due to bodily ailments 
Dr. Kumarappa felt that young ones thus 
tied to the beds and living in the hospital 
shut out from the larger world, would 
develop serious complexes. Therefore, in 
order to help them grow into normal human 


beings despite their disabilities, he conceived 
of a programme of work, study and play 
for the children. A few students of the 
Tata Institute who were trained in 
techniques of educating and playing with 
hospitalized children were regularly sent out 
to associate with the young patients, teach 
them arts and crafts, play with them and 
otherwise make their lives interesting and 
worthwhile. The experiment which was 
conducted with the approval and financial 
assistance of the Government of Bombay 
proved a very hopeful success, as was evi- 
denced in the happy lives of the children. 
This illustration shows that for those who 
are looking out for opportunities of doing 
a good turn, occasions always present 
themselves. 





The scout and the camp movements offer 
admirable channels Tor social work by the 
schools. Especially the various types of 
camps could be planned and led by schools 
and colleges for the benefit of the members 
of the community. Fruitful contacts with 
village folk could be established through 
cham, Gane contacts are brought~about it 
should be fostered by worthwhile and con- 
tinuous programmes like hobbies, discussions, 
crafts, arts, play, etc. In these camps 
organised and led by schools, non-school 
folk should be associated in a greater and 
greater measure. 














Help School to do social work.—Social 
Work is twice blessed. It blesses the social 
worker as well as the client for whose benefit 
work is directed. The Social Worker impro- 
ves his own personality by taking to various 
forms of activity as a leader. Social work 
thus builds character. That is why the 
scout movement and other activities which 
have social service as their objective should 
have an important place in the schools 
and colleges. The boy learning to do 
social work comes to acquire in an en- 
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larging measure sympathy, duty, _ self- 
reliance, love, truth and other ennobling 
virtues which truly makes life beautiful. 
In this lies the value of social work by 
schools. Moreover, if the community helps 


the school, the capacity of the school to 
help the community will be increased. In 


M. VasupEvA MoortHy 


India we have not yet properly built our 
schools. Our task should be directed to- 
wards establishing them on a_ sounder 
footing, before indulging in talks of social 
work by the schools. There is presently 
more need for social work in schools rathe 
than social work by the schools. 














EXPERIMENT IN TRIBAL LIFE 
D. N. Majyumpar 


The tribal population which is scattered all over India, and is known by different 
names, is a section of sadly neglected children of God. In this article, which is based 
on his personal observations, the writer gives an account of the life of the tribals in 
Dudhi, U.P., describing the picture of the various phases of their life and the disintegration 
which later set-in due to the inroads made by avaricious contractors, money lenders and 
merchants. What happened in Dudhi could be truly applied to tribal areas through out 
the country. Consequently, the writer makes a plea for adopting ameliorative measures in 
order to make the life of the tribal population worthwhile. 


Dr. Majumdar is the Head of the Department of Anthropology, University of Lucknow. 


India has a large tribal population to the 
tune eof 25 to 30 millions. The figures of 
tribal strength, in the various Provinces and 
States of the Indian Union, are far from 
reliable. The difficulty of enumerating the 
tribal people living in the hills and fast- 
nesses where they find their asylum even 
to-day, is indeed great, and the nature of 
the Indian Census organization, its volun- 
tary character, and the untrained personnel 
who collect the primary data, all combine 
to confuse enumeration. 


The tribal people, to-day, are scattered 
over wide areas, and the same tribe is 
split up into sections, adopting different 
appellations or on the basis of cultural 
levels, so that in one Province, a tribe may 
be enumerated as ‘aboriginal’, in another 
Province it may be given the status of a 
‘caste’ and enumerated as such. The tribal 
labour settled in the tea gardens are des- 
cribed as ‘coolie’ castes and the criminal 
Banjaras are Sugalis in Madras and 
Kanjars in another part of the country. The 
Saoras are enumerated as a tribe, in the 
Agency tracts in Orissa, and are the cul- 
tivating Sahariyas in the Eastern States, 
and as far north as the Uttara Pradesh. 
The Gonds are Raj Gonds, Rajhwars, 
Majhwars, Marias, Murias and the Bhil 
is a generic name which includes several 
racial elements. The Waghers of Kathia- 
war are Hindus and Muslims, so also many 
of the criminal tribes of Northern India. 





The Santhals of Bengal and those who 
still cling to their original moorings, or 
the Oraons of the Ranchi district in Bihar 
and the Malo or Malpaharia of the Raj- 
mahal hills, own the same racial traits but 
are regarded as different on _ cultural 
grounds. 


The Census literature which refers io 
tribal life and culture is no guide to the 
racial affiliation or cultural status of the 
tribes. What Grigson has said about the 
inaccuracy of the Hyderabad Census 
Reports applies more or less to all the 
publications of the Census, in respect of 
their descriptive accounts of tribes and 
castes, or even in the recorded figures and 
nomenclature of the tribes. 


The trends of tribal demography in India 
during the first half of the present century 
have been as follow: 


(1) Some tribes are on evil days, and 
are rapidly thinning out, as for example, 
the Korwas of the U. P. and the Birhors 
of Bihar. 


(2) Some tribes are facing a cultural 
malaise due to contacts with civilisation and 
are showing a slower rate of increase. The 
Naga tribes, the Khonds of Orissa, for 
example. 


(3) Some tribes have succeeded in their 
struggle for survival and are multiplying in 
proportion to their degree of adjustment, 
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such as the Santhals, the Mundas and the 
Hos of Bihar. 


When we read these demographic trends 
along with the changing canvas of tribal 
life today, we shall probably find the key 
to the tribal problem. 


The tribal population of India can be 
classified into three levels of cultural develop- 
ment. There are primitive tribes outside the 
pale of Hindu influence, the so-called ‘real 
primitives’ whose isolation has not been 
invaded, probably, due to _ inaccessi- 
bility and remoteness or even it 
has been invaded, without produc- 
ing discomforts. There are tribes who 
have adopted Hindu customs and practices, 
have shown a degree of association with the 
lower castes and have reached 2 certain 
amount of cultural height, but who are 
still denied the status even of ‘exterior’ 
castes. There are primitive tribes who are 
definitely acculturated, are Hinduised or 
converted to Christianity, have attained a 
level of culture which has conceded a social 
status to the Hinduised tribes like the one 
enjoyed by the ‘unclean’ or the exterior 
castes or has put a stigma to the Christian 
converts for a change-over. 


From the racial point of view, the tribal 


population of India, both of interior India 
and of the north-east frontier, belong either 
to the Indo-Australoid or the Mongoloid 
stock. The Nagas, the Kukis and the 
Manipuris of Assam are of Mongoloid origin, 
and other tribes like the Garos and the 
Rajbanshi have a mixed descent. The 
Mongolian strain has entered Assam and 
the outlying parts of Eastern Bengal in no 
uncertain way. The Indo-Australoids are 
scattered over the whole country. In Peni- 


nsular India, they have mixed with the 
Mediterranean type and in Central India, 
they have been assimilated here and there 
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by an Alpine element which people the 
middle belt of India. In one or two tribes 
of the South, there is evidence of a ‘i:egrito’ 
strain which some anthropologists claim to 
be the basic racial substratum in the Indian 
population, but the ‘negrito’ has never been 
indigenous to India and the wooiy hair, 
short stature and a mesocephalic head may 
be due to late infiltration or could as well 
be traced to the African source. ‘There is 
ample evidence of the infiltration in the 
coastal parts of India of western Negroids 
and some anthropologists think that> the 
Mediterranean race had Negroid association 
before they spread out. The Mongolian 
race cannot be said to have influenced the 
population of interior India, though the 
Scythian branch of this race had left its 
impression on the Kathis of Cultural Gujarat 
and probably among the Mhers, Rajputs 
and the Oswals of Cutch. From the evidence 
of blood groups, it appears that the Indo- 
Australoids do not show any close affiliation 
with the Negritoes for the latter have a 
high B incidence. Even the Andamanese 
who are Negritoes show a high B percentage. 
The Paniyans are A and O and the incidence 
of B in the tribal population is not very 
high either. 


The Kaleidospic account of origins and 
miscegenation given above, indicates in a 
broad way, the extent of fission and fusion 
of cultures in India. It is not possible, there- 
fore, to map out spatially the zonal distribu- 
tion of specific culture or cultures, as it may 
still be possible in Africa and Oceania, in- 
habited by ‘native’ people, except perhaps 
in the out-lying parts, in the Naga hills in 
Assam or in the Agency tracts of Orissa and 
Madras, in Bastar, Hyderabad and in Tribal 
Mysore, but that definitely in a relative sense. 


The Tribal Pattern in Dudhi in Mirzapur 
District in the Uttara Pradesh .—The tribal 
belt in the Uttara Pradesh runs in a 
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parabolic form, with Gorakhpur as its apex, 
one arm passing through Mirzapur, bor- 
dering the Kaimur range of hills, the other 
through the Tarai to the cis-Himalayan 
region. The depth of this belt is not very 
significant and that is why the numerical 
strength of the tribes in the Province, is 
not considerable. 


The U. P., have a mixed population, 
which was labelled as ‘Aryo-Dravidian’ by 
Risley, but the difficulty of identifying the 
original racial types, with any linguistic or 
cultural family, has been conceded and we 
have had to revise our racial nomenclature, 
in the light of recent research. In the 
Racial Survey of the United Provinces 
(1941 Census) we have found at least three, 
if not more, racial types which may be 
called: — 


(1) Mongoloid, living in the cis-Hima- 
layan districts and the Tarai regions, 

(2) The Indo-Mediterraneans in the 
interior of the Province, and 


(3) A dark  short-statured,; flat-nosed 
racial type living in the south of the Kaimur 
range of hills and interspersed here and 
there. 


There is, however, a top-dressing of an 
Indo-Nordic strain particularly in the 
western parts of the Province. 


The land.—The tribes of Dudhi belong 
mostly, to the third of these racial types, 
Proto-Australoids. Dudhi is the southern- 
most Tahsil, of the district of Mirzapur, 
and lies between the parallels of 23° 52” 
and 24°, 54” north latitude and 82° 52” 
and 83° 33” east longitude. It is bounded 
on the north by Parganah Agori, on the 
east by Palamau and Sarguja and on the 
west by Parganah Singrauli. It is 30 miles 
in length and 24 miles in width with a 
total area of 607.2 square miles or 398, 
987 acres. There are four Tappas:— 


(1) Pulwari extending to 79 square miles 
east of the Kanhar river, 


(2) Dudhi lying west of the Kanhar 
extending over 121 square miles, 


(3) Gonda Bajia with an area of 173 
sq. miles east and south of Dudhi and 


(4) Barha or Adhaura lying south-west 
of Dudhi and north-west of Gonda Bajia 
with an area of 234 sq. miles or over. 


The land is rocky, covered with hills 
and stunted forests, interspersed with pockets 
of cultural lands, which supply the need 
of food for the scanty population of the 
area. The hills are of igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, here and there are of 
clay slate or schistone formation and in 
the bulk of the Pargana there are gneiss 
searhed with dolmite, limestone, quartz, 
serpentine and other minerals of the schi- 
stone chain in the north. The aerial view 
of Dudhi, is represented by a land of rolling 
hills intersected here and there, by rivers 
and hill streams with isolated peaks, the 
highest of which is about 1830 ft. above 
sea level. To-day, Dudhi is the scene of 
much activity; a cement factory is being 
started, at Chopan, which will depend upon 
tribal labour; the Rihand Dam is being 
constructed, which will innundate large 
tracts of land and urbanise parts of Dudhi. 


The People—The total population of 
Dudhi is approximately, 70,000, which is 
30,000 more than it was, in 1881, when 
the first census was taken and the majority 
of this population is composed of the tribal 
or exterior groups, the few urban centres 
like Dudhi containing a sparse population 
of non-tribal stock. There is a differential 
growth of population, among the different 
tribal and semi-tribal elements, probably in 
proportion to the degree of adjustments 
achieved by them. The Korwas, one of the 
primitive tribes of the U.P., are dying out; 
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they have recorded a fifty per cent decrease 
during the last fifty years, but the Kharwars 
and the Majhwars show no signs of ex- 
haustion and their number is on_ the 
increase. 


Even today, one can find migrant families 
living under temporary leafy booths and 
bamboo and straw-thatched huts are pretty 
common in the interior, though substan- 
tial families are found to construct tiled 
houses with mud walls. The house is cons- 
tructed facing north or east, but on no 
account it is erected with its front towards 
the south; the gates of hell, they will tell 
you, open towards the south. The site of 
the house is determined by the Chero Baiga 
who sacrifices a fowl, performs a ‘hom-sakla’, 
with profuse libation of liquor, after which 
the villagers co-operate to build it. 


The villages are usually situated near 
some source of water, a river, a nala or 
a pool, but there are villages which have 
to fetch water from a distance of a couple 
of miles even. The children walk about 
in a disgusting state of nudity, up to six or 
seven years; men put on a loin cloth 
while women don a dhoty or sari, which 
they only take off once, when it is torn 
into shreds. Cleanliness is not at a pre- 
mium, particularly among the Korwas, 
Kharwas, Ghasis and Cheros and most do 
smell from a distance. Men wear rings 
and bangles, put bamboo tubes in ear lobes, 
and some use ornaments made of palm 
leaf (tarki), glass bangles, heavy anklets 
(pairi) brass rings on the fingers and toes, 
and also bead necklaces in plenty. 


Food.—Maize, Juar-Bajra and _ various 
kinds of millet constitute their food and 
rice is a luxury; Mohua flowers are dried 
and powdered to make bread or halwa. 
The Korwas eat bear, pig, monkey, fowls, 
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ox, buffalo and all kinds of deer. The 
Ghasis are fond of pork and eat goat’s 
meat.. The Panikas eat everything except 
the ficsh of cow or buffalo, horse, cro- 
codile, snake and lizard. The Bhuiyas cat 
becf and crocodile. The Kharwars have 
become Hinduised and refuse fowls and 
pork. The only tribe that relish the monkey, 
are known to be the Korwas; this is a 
taste they share with the wild Birhors of 
the Ranchi district, the rest seldom care 
for it. The people of Dudhi are fond of 
chewing tobacco leaves and are extremely 
fond of liquor, which they used to brew 
themselves in earlier days, but now buy from 
the liquor booths. 


Though the varieties of food they can 
take are many, the resources available are 
not much with the result that most of 
ne tribes live a precarious life. Famine 
and starvation have become chronic, and 
deficiency diseases find an easy asylum in 
their otherwise sturdy bodies. In spite of 
such bleak economic prospects, the tribes 
show inordinate fondness for songs and 
dances and every village, at dusk, gets 
ready with bana, manar and dhapla, crude 
instruments, to the tune of which, the aged 
and the young dance their karma or netua 
dances. 


Though the pivot of the economic life, 
in Dudhi, is agriculture, it is the most un- 
certain method of subsistence. The tribes 
have taken to permanent cultivation, after 
the stoppage of dahaiya*, but the rocky and 
inhospitable soil, absence of irrigation and 
ignorance of the people, about manure and 
crop rotation, do not yield a_ plentiful 
harvest. It is the village Baiga, who has to 
propitiate the spirits, to secure a square yield. 
The blood of the sacrificed fowl must be 
sprinkled on the field, to make the seeds 





* A primitive form of cultivation in which forests are burnt down and seeds are sown 
on the ashes. 
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fecundate, and even the gods are not kind 
and the aged people blame the youth, for 
their acts of omission. or commission, which 
cause a poor harvest or no harvest at all. 
Domestication of animals and collection of 
edible fruits and roots supplement their 
meagre produce, from the fields, but the 
economic prospect are always lean and 
gloomy, and magic, witchcraft and pro- 
pitiation play a significant role in reducing 
insecurity, which is chronic. 


Supplementary Occupations—Many are 
the supplementary occupations, resorted to 
by the tribes, to cke out a meagre subsis- 
tence, but the absence of markets and their 
proverbial shyness make a bargain impos- 
sible, and even if they work hard their 
labour goes unrewarded. Often one can 
find in the weekly markets, the tribal men 
and women leave their produce or their 
wicker work they bring for sale or ex- 
change, and run away to escape a summons, 
by an officer, or a mere question by a 
constable or a turbanned employee of the 
administration. 


Some among the Bhuiyas and Kharwars, 
manufacture Catechu, by an_ indigenous 
process, of boiling the bark of the Khair 
tree and drying it into a paste which 
solidify under low temperature. They re- 
present, according to local tradition, an 
outcast lot for the mere fact of taking to 
a profession, which was not traditional with 
them. The manufacture of Khair is hedged 
in by a number of precautions, and even 
sexual continence has to be observed, during 
the season, when catechu is made. 


The Agharias are the traditional smelters 
of iron and they still forge various tools 
and implements of daily domestic use. 
There is no new technique adopted by 
the Agharias, and competition is not much 
in evidence either. The local tribesmen 
are content with the crude workmanship, 
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for the wages paid to the makers of tools 
are ridiculously low, say three annas for 
a dozen arrow blades. Making of gut, of 
the fibrous tissue, from carcase of dead 
animals, and then drying it out, in the 
form of long strings, is the occupation of 
the Ghasis. Silkworms are raised, by the 
Bhuiyas and the Chamars, one aboriginal 
and the other ‘exterior’ and oil, from mohua 
or sirson, is extracted by the Tili. Daru 
or the favourite elixir of the tribal people, 
in Dudhi, is made under the control of 
the Excise Department. It is made of 
mohua, which is fermented in big pots 
fixed to the ground. The fermented liquor 
is transferred to a metal vessel and the 
steam is allowed to pass through an in- 
verted vessel, connected by tubes, with a 
condenser kept in a big tub. The steam 
cools down and transforms into a brisk and 
intoxicating liquor. 


The women do most of the work and 
men are idle; the latter lounge often for 
days together. They may go _ to 
the forests to fell timber and leave their 
share of fuel to be carried home by the 
womenfolk. Hunting has been circum- 
scribed, in the interests of forest preserva- 
tion, but roots and fruits come handy, while 
children kill birds and small animals. Hard 
work by women, does not yield a rich 
dividend and abject poverty is met with 
in the interior villages. Superstition and 
magic help them to tide over crises but these 
have raised ugly heads, so that gods and 
spirits refuse to move even if sacrifices 
are made. Property is owned by the father 
and is passed on to the male children; 
women come to live with their husbands 
but they enjoy no rights to property though 
they may speak of it, as ‘my house’, ‘my 
cattle’ as a mark of vanity. 


Tribal Government.—There is yet a ves- 
tige of tribal government among the tribes; 
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every tribe has a number of clan Pancha- 
yats which are known by _ different 
appellations; the Korwas call it Bhayyari; 
the Panikas call it Kutumyat, the Kharwars, 
the Cheros and the Agharias know it as 
Kabildari. It is this organisation that has 
the right to impose taboos and restrictions 
or sanction licence, maintain laws and re- 
gulate economic and social life. 


Villages inhabited by several clans have a 
village Panchayat besides the elders, who 
constitute a council, for the clan, and the 
jurisdiction of each is traditionally presc- 
ribed. Inter-tribal Panchayat also functions, 
when necessary, to arbitrate disputes between 
tribes and between villages, and taboos are 
willingly obeyed, violation being met with 
punishment or ostracism. 


Each tribe is divided into several clans, 
the Kharwars are split into 4 sections, Dual- 
Bandhi, Patbandhi, Surajbanshi and Benb- 
anshi. The sections that are not found in 
Dudhi are Bhogta, Sisha and Tirvah. The 
Cheivus are divided into Bhusar, Bisar, Sonta, 
Napa, Dasputwa, Lohar, Bighuga, Jahuna, 
Kekar, Kasurijata, Amkahiya, Dhusan, Go- 
sin, Sindurha, Bhilwa, Sita and each sept 
is exogamous while the tribe observes end- 
ogamy. The Majhwar septs are similar 
to those of the Gonds and it is possible 
that the Manjhis were originally of Gond 
extraction. Many of the sept names are 
names of animals and plants but unlike 
other parts of the world where totem objects 
are worshipped or propitiated, there is no 
religious significance attached to them, the 
only restriction being ineligibility to marry 
within the totemic clan. Hindu influence 
has done much to orient their outlook and 
religious beliefs and practices though the 
core of tribal religion still remains vital. 


Customs.—The naming of children is a 
significant occasion and the names are sele- 
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cted from those of their dead ancestors; 
there is a belief in continuity of existence 
so that the grandfather after death takes 
the earliest opportunity of being reborn 
as the grandson, and the name of grandfa- 
ther is naturally given to the child. Seers 
and dreamers look for similarities, a mole 
here and a mark there, and when in doubt 
they take to lots, to decipher the role of the 
dead ancestors. Tattoo marks are said to 
be everlasting and a wife would ask 
for tattoo marks, for these may not be 
stolen or lost and remain even after death. 


The tribes all have to pay a brideprice, 
to secure wife, and the brideprice is pretty 
heavy. Marriage is usually done with the 
consent of the parents, the latter settling 
the match, but the maternal uncle is also to 
be consulted. The bride’s parents must be 
given half a maund of flour, one goat, 
jaggery worth eight annas, wine costing a 
rupee. In addition the mother-in-law must 
receive (mai-kapar) i.e., a sari, brother-in- 
law one dhoty (sai-kapar) grandmother 
one sari (aji-bandu) and the bride a fine 
sari (dulhi ka pahrava). The Korwas 
have to pay five rupees as bride-price, the 
Kharwas give a thali and 45 seers of grain, 
and five rupees, besides wine, gur, clothes, 
cakes etc. If a man cannot pay all these 
he may marry by service, in which case, he 
stipulates to serve the bride’s family, as a 
labourer, for a couple of years or more, he 
can also marry, by exchanging his sister, 
to another, whose sister may be given to 
him. Often the bride and the bridegroom 
may decide to marry, by mutual choice, and 
elope to escape the customary bride-price. 
Cross-cousin marriage is pretty common, 
and the elder brother’s wife, after his death, 
is married by the younger brother of the 
husband. Widows can also re-marry. 


A peculiar custom among the Majhwars 
and Kharwars, of Dudhi, still practised by 





















them, is what is known as ‘couvade’. After 
the birth of a child, the mother is allowed 
to take part in the domestic activities, as 
soon as she can, and she does it in a couple 
of days, but the husband must not touch 
anybody or do any work and will be at- 
tended, by the inmates of the house, for 
days together. Even on receipt of the news, 
of the birth of a child, he must be regaled, 
with spicy drinks, and the wife may go 
unattended. 


The tribes of Dudhi, normally cremate 
their dead but they also bury or 
throw away those who meet violent 
deaths or die of small pox, cholera and 
snake bite. Every man or woman possesses 
a chaonz or shade, which keeps company 
with the jiva or soul during the person’s 
life time and is ceremonially called back, 
after death, and it is housed in the chauri 
or the shelter for the dead. Belief in re- 
incarnation is strong, and the ancestor is 
always reborn in the family. Mourning is 
done by hired mourners, but today, 
the members of the bereaved. family take 
part in the procession, and perform all 
the rites associated with death. Ashes are 
spread at night in a room, and all the 
members sit round to find out if any sign 
is noticeable, on the ashes; if they find 
any, they read the sign and predict the 


future of the soul. 


Religion—The religion of the tribal 
population, centres round the propitiation 
of the invisible spiritual beings, believed to 
be endowed with personality and poten- 
tiality for harm or good. There are hill 
spirits, clan deities, jungle spirits, village 
godlings, ancestor spirits and animal spirits. 
Raja Chandol is a hill spirit, and is wor- 
shipped by all the tribes of Dudhi, and 
there is the spirit of Bhaurahi hill 
Mirgarani, and that of the Gonda hill in the 
tappa of Gonda Bajia. Bajara Deva and 
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Dakhina Deva are jungle spirits worshipped 
by the Bhuiyas, Korwas and the Ghasis. 
The Gonds have their clan god Burha Deo, 
the Ghasis have Chhahat Baba, the Khar- 
wars have Raja Lakhan. Dihwar or 
Deohar Baba is the village god and Dharti 
Mata is the earth goddess while Jalamukhi, 
Ghanashyam, Atbhuja Devi, Angarmata, 
Rakti Bhawani are some of the more 
important and intolerant of Dudhi gods and 
spirits, they venerate or propitiate. 


The Changing Canvas in Dudhi.—Dudhi 
is an Estate, directly managed by the U. P. 
Government. As an administrative unit, 
Dudhi has had an interesting political his- 
tory. For more than three hundred years, 
the area was nominally under the Muslim 
rulers and for a period of 180 years or so, 
it -was under the British administration. 
Dudhi being a forest tract and adjoining 
the Sarguja and Rewa States of the present 
Vindhya Pradesha, was noted for good 
Shikar and the aboriginal people of this 
‘partially’ excluded area, provided the 
beaters for their masters, who preferred 
them to live their life with occasional 
thrills, provided by the shikar parties. 


But Dudhi was not looked after as other 
‘partially excluded areas’ of India were, for 
the reason that there was a strong non-ab- 
original element in the population of Dudhi 
who migrated for the ‘flowing milk’ and 
the ‘honey’ of the forests. The need for 
the development of the area, for the ex- 
ploitation of the forests, by the adminis- 
tration and the trading concerns, encouraged 
immigration of non-tribals. Some of the 
agricultural castes, like the Koiries, were 
requisitioned by the Estate administration 
to teach farming to the tribals. The 
Kalwars, who were excise contractors, the 
Muslims, who were thicadars of lac, cocoon 
and sawai grass, the Bania, who organised 
the grain trade of Dudhi, and the ghee 
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merchants, all had unrestricted domicile in 
the midst of the tribal population. Any 
kind of protective legislation or organised 
efforts to secure the pattern of tribal life 


would produce conflicts, which was 
expedient to avoid. 
Even now communications have not 


developed, and the only means of trans- 
port are pack horses or bullocks. The 
Sone, the Kanhar and other rivers, during 
the rainy months, and even in the early 
part of the dry season, do not afford a 
safe or convenient passage of animals, which 
carry the ghee and grain trade of the area 
besides the forest products. During the last 
three or four years, some of the arterial 
roads have been reimprovised and the main 
roads reconditioned, to enable lorries and 
trucks to come to Dudhi, from the Roberts- 
ganj side, and more facilities will be 
available when the industrial projects, the 
cement factory and other mining concerns 
begin to function and the projected dams 
provide power to the factories and mining 
concerns in and around Dudhi. 


Enquiry—The U. PP. 
Government appointed an Enquiry Com- 
mittee, on May 17, 1947, to look into the 
affairs of the Dudhi Government Estate, 
and its labours have resulted in a docu- 
mentary report, published in 1948. The 
findings of the Report are indeed a dismal 
reading. A few sentences may be quoted 
for their factual importance. ‘All articles 
are carried on pack horses or bullocks’, 
‘rainfall averages 42-23 inches per year’, ‘of 
607 square miles, the forests occupy 35/7 
square miles’, ‘there were 19 famines upto 
1913’, ‘there is no fodder, no water, with 
the exception of a few localities, ‘fever is 
always rife’, ‘most of the labourers working 
at the Nagwa dam suffer from itch’ and 
‘they drink water from a pond, which 
stinks from a distance of 150 ft.’, ‘subs- 


Government 
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tantial number of them have to depend 
on mohua for their evening meal every- 
day’, ‘about 80 to 90 p.c. of the population 
suffer from venereal diseases’, ‘there ar2 
27 schools, 10 primary, 1 middle, 11 infant, 
3 girls’, 1 adults, 1 maktab, and an English 
school has only been started by private 
enterprise, for a population of 1,79,796’. 


Mention is made of a number of Hindu 
customs and practices, which the aboriginals 
have adopted or are likely to do so with 
further contacts with their Hindu neigh- 
bours. ‘Under the outstill system’, says the 
Report, ‘liquor is cheap, being retailed at 
annas 6 to annas 8 a bottle. The con- 
tractor, when he feels inclined to augment 
his income does so by adding more water 
and as the amount of intoxication is not 
sufficient, in such cases, the purchaser 
continues to increase the number of bottles, 
for his consumption, from day to day and 
month to month’. The excise revenue 
raised by the Government works out at 
about a lakh of rupees, per annum, and 
a similar amount must be assumed to go 
to the pockets of the excise contractor. 


Prostitution is normally unknown in 
tribal society, unless the tribe has been 
completely detribalised, for it is not pos- 
sible under an integrated tribal economy 
and the traditional mores of tribal life. 
‘One of the reasons’, says the Report, ‘for 
prostitution, in Dudhi, is poverty and for 
this reason the aboriginese, and those who 
are poor, are unable to resist the temptation 
of selling their persons to those who have 
money to offer. This has led to such an 
increase in venereal diseases, that, according 
to common estimate, over 80 p.c. of the 
population suffers from venereal diseases’. 
Witchcraft and sorcery and their necessary 
concommitant, viz, divination, dominate all 
the aspects of tribal life and culture and 
today, the vitality of the tribal people, in 
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this area, has been completely shattered 
by poverty, disease and destitution. 


The alien elements in the population, of 
Dudhi, are exploiting tribal labour and 
personnel, without any check or hindrance, 
the land has passed on to the sowcars and 
a modest estimate would put seventy-five 
per cent of the best farming land, in the 
tribal villages, now owned by a few Kalwars 
and moneylenders, who have acquired them 
by dubious methods. The indebtedness, of 
the tribal people, has made them bond 
slaves, and many are the families, who 
have been slaving for their debts to the 
sowcars, for generations, without any hope 
of liquidating a paltry debt of a hundred 
or a couple of hundreds their great-great- 
grandfather had incurred, for an unpro- 
ductive purpose, mostly ceremonial. Begar 
is openly practised and most of the needs 
of the aliens, administrators, traders and 
contractors are met by forced labour. Every 
mahajan has a few families in their obli- 
gation, whom they had advanced a few 
rupees, in times of urgent need, or when 
they were faced with starvation and these 
become permanent serfs, for indefinite 
period, without hope of redemption. Many 
are the cultivators, who cultivate for their 
mahajans, raise the yield to stock it in the 
courtyard of the latter, themselves being 
doled out, a few measures, which keep 
them on a couple of months or so, the 
remainder of the year, they slave for the 
mahajans and live on the free gifts of 
nature by curing poisonous roots and fruits 
with occasional luxury of a rice meal 
voluntarily doled out by the mahajans, a 
delicacy in tribal homes. 


Helpless Position of Tribals.—Inspite of 
the economic developments that have come 
with the exploitation of the virgin forests, 
with the possibilities of marketing sawai 
grass and leaves for the manufacture of 
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bidi, the propogation of Jac and rearing 
of cocoons and the increased price that is 
available for other forest products and above 
all the needs of labour in mines and irri- 
gation projects, the tribal elements have 
not profited or are likely to do so. They 
are still as shy as ever, as helpless and 
as unhappy as they could be though, ‘once 
they were the rulers of the area’, they were 
the masters of the forest and proudly par- 
titioned it among themselves for forage and 
hunt. Many of the tribes still are found 
to possess deep chests, broad shoulders and 
a resourcefulness that placed them in an 
advantageous position with regard to forest 
products and the animals of the chase, but 
unrestricted contacts, unscrupulous traders 
and contractors, the landgrubbing middle- 
men and the moneylender have all 
conspired to produce an environment in 
which the tribals are a misfit, detribalised 
and completely bowled out. 


Where ninety per cent of the population 
are without gainful employment for months 
together, unless they slave for debts or do 
begar and where the economic conditions 
have deteriorated to such an extent that 
a square meal is a luxury, the bulk of 
labour for developmental needs of Dudhi, 
the dam projects and construction gangs, 
is requisitioned from outside and the tribal 
people move away to the interior or keep 
away from the arterial or trunk roads to 
escape begar. Even when they are forced 
to work they never pull their weight and 
are, therefore, regarded as useless or mis- 
fits. All menial staff of the Estate, even 
orderlies and peons and forest guards, are 
alien in language and culture and the same 
is the case with the people for whom they 
slave in the villages. 


The discomforts, of the tribal people, 
have increased with contacts with civilisa- 
tion, and there can be no two opinions 
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about their incidence. The solutions, that 
have been offered, are summarised below. 
They are recommendations by the Dudhi 
Enquiry Committee. They are sweeping 
and of national and international impor- 
tance. ‘A soil Survey’, ‘a paddy research sta- 
tion’, ‘starting of windmills’, ‘constructions of 
dams all over the area’, ‘subsidised silk- 
worm breeding’, ‘a poultry farm’, ‘centres 
to train midwives’, ‘provincialisation of the 
Dudhi hospital’ and ‘starting of small dis- 
pensaries’, ‘a planned housing scheme’, an 
‘English School’ at Dudhi, ‘a network of 
primary schools’, ‘a radio and a silent movie’ 
to be supplied to every Hindi Middle 
School, a ‘Dudhi valley corporation on the 
lines of the Damodar Valley Corporation’, 
‘a committee of industrial experts to exami- 
ne the question of opening various factories’, 
‘five crores to be provided for the esta- 
blishment of  electro-chemical,  electro- 
smelting artificial fertilizers’, ‘Cement’, 
‘paper’ and ‘other similar industries’, a 
‘sugar-cane farm, and a sugar mill near 
Markundi’, ‘co-operative societies for lac’, 
and exploration of possibility of other indus- 
tries’, ‘a mineral survey’, ‘a railway line 
to be constructed’, ‘a rail-cum-road bridge 
near Chopan on the Sone’, ‘the metalling 
of trunk and feeder roads’, ‘a telegraph 
line’ and so forth and so on. These are 
tall orders, and are unreal in the context 
of the present condition in this tribal area. 
Planned Ameliorative Measures Needed.— 
The effects of the industrial economy, as 
it exists in Dudhi, have already been de- 
tailed, and if the proposed schemes of the 
committee, meet with administrative 
approval and financial provisions are 
possible, the effects on the social and cul- 
tural life of the tribal and backward 
peoples of the area, will be tremendous no 
doubt but unless there is a planned approach 
to tribal life, the discomforts of the tribal 
people will surely pass beyond control. 
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In most of the tribal villages, in Dudhi, 
there is a tragic decline in health of the 
people. Every house in the interior has 
one or more patients, who suffer from chro- 
nic diseases, either the earning member is 
a cripple, a paralytic, or suffers from an 
incurable disease, or the future of the 
family is mortgaged to malaria, fileria, or 
venereal diseases. Medicines are of no use, 
for in our ethnographic tours into the 
interior, many a time we had to empty 
our medicine chests and_we did know how 
impossible the situation was in most of the 
villages. It is not the care of the sick or 
the cripple that is the problem but the 
security of the coming generation or of 
the adolescent population, that is more 
important. No amount of treatment or 
care possibly can save those who have 
reached the limits of their sufferings. They 
are lost already. 

The food that is available, to the tribal 
people, particularly, the free-gifts of the 
forests, the roots and yams, that are 
regarded as ‘famine food’, have little food 
value, even if they provide the minimal calo- 
ries needed for their lean life. The tribal diet 
must be looked into and the crops and 
vegetables, that are needed, must be po- 
pularised and if necessary, forced upon the 
cultivators, so that they may produce what 
is needed to provide a standard diet. Meat 
is a delicacy, to-day, and there is no scruples 
about taking it, and plenty of grazing 
ground is available, so that cattle and 
domesticated animals must be raised to 
produce the much needed quality food, of 
proteins and vitamins. If sheep is destruc- 
tive of forest growth, let parts of the waste 
land grow grass for fodder, so that the 
grazing of sheep and goats may be possible; 
poultry farming is popular and a little 
attention and planning, could provide a 
rich source of food supply, and also secure 
an exportable surplus. 
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Alcoholism has increased with the avail- 
ability of cheap liquor. Technological 
development, without planned recreation 
and social amenities, drive the labour to 
the only possible relaxation and before further 
expansion takes place, proper evaluation of 
tribal social life must be regarded as a desi- 
deratum. The social amenities that existed 
but have slipped away, must be revived 
and reoriented to suit the needs and 
aspirations of the people. The dances and 
folk songs for example, are still popular 
and they need to be encouraged, they are 
tribal, and they can be made to provide 
the necessary release of tensions that arise 
in the wake of a technological civilisation. 


Prostitution, crime and _ delinquency 
increase with industrialisation and in a tribal 
society, that is not used to a money eco- 
nomy, a sudden invasion of a money 
economy puts cash in the hands of those 
who do not know how to spend it and 
trinkets and jewellery attract women which 
can also be secured by a life of easy virtue. 
The floating non-permanent population, of 
the urban centres, and the thicadars and 
contractors, who live away from their 
families, lure women by the prospects of 
a few coppers, and women respond ‘to them 
by exhibiting their health and figure and 
adopting a dress which increases their sex 
appeal and encourages adventurous advan- 
ces. .A tribal people with its moorings 
completely shattered, can have no social 
control over their women for even taboos 
have lost their stings and tribal women 
find it easy to adopt a new standard of 
morality in which clandestine promiscuity 
does not produce any qualms of conscience. 


Already the cup of tribal life is full of 
miseries and family life has been shaken 
to produce irregular alliances which ulti- 





* ‘The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes’ Vol. 1. Lucknow 1944. 
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mately lead to divorce and desertion. The 
incidence of divorce in tribal society of 
Dudhi is pretty high and even inter-tribal 
and inter-clan marriages find no condem- 
nation from the tribal elders. Many are 
the cases of adultery, abduction and wilful 
desertion and these are reported by the 
villagers, without feelings or sentimental 
outbursts. In some tribes, the changing 
conditions of life have encouraged flagrant 
violation of tribal code regarding morality 
and social values, and there is little redress 
against aggressive behaviour. Factory work 
or work in the dams and mines, are likely 
to increase family tension and_ breed 
disaffection. 


Save the Tribals—What we have said of 
the Korwas, of Dudhi, in an_ earlier 
publication* is equally applicable to the 
Bhuiyas, the Kharwars and the Majhwars 
and other tribal elements in these parts. 
The transition in tribal life has a woeful 
story to tell, and a new and informed 
approach to the problems of tribal life, 
or for the matter of that of all tribal 
areas, is the only earnest of a healthy adjust- 
ment plan in a technological setting. The 
need for an appraisal of tribal problems 
vis a vis technological advance, at no time 
was greater than it is to-day, if we need to 
place welfare above want, progress above 
pacifism, survival above slavery, all-out 
forts above expediency. What is needed, 
0-day, is a welfare administration, with 
properly trained personnel, to work out 
plans for rehabilitation, and give shape to 
them. In the context of the envisaged 
changes, and the advance of technological 
complements and aids, the confidence of 
the tribal people must be revived and that 
is possible by sympathy, understanding and 
a selfless hand of fellowship extended to 
the families and groups who are groping 
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in the dark for light. The difficulties of 
assimilating culture change and technolo 
gical progress are increased by a rapi 
speed and an indiscreet offensive on social 
inertia, for the capacity of assimilation of 
the new dynamics, needs appraisal. 


The establishment of factories and large 
scale industries, in backward areas, without 
ascertaining the capacity of the people to 
accept and adopt such rapid change may 
recoil in the long run, on Indian indus- 
trialisation. A change from agriculture and 
cooperative farming into handicraft and 
cottage industries, may have a smooth 
transition, for the personal relationship that 
the tribals everywhere regard as indispens- 
able to personality adjustments must not 
be superseded by a sudden change to factory 
production or large scale undertakings. 
Irrigation by tanks and storage water must 
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precede canal irrigation and a time lag 
must be allowed for the backward people 
to adjust to new methods of distribution. 
As long as tribal solidarity exists, it should 
be explored to aid adaptibility and the 
first steps towards technological advance, 
which must come sooner than later, must 
be cooperative and collective farming, 
multi-purpose cooperative societies, and 
tenancy legislation, declaring the tribal land 
inalienable from the tribes, and eliminating 
middlemen and usurpers who have merrily 
intercepted profits and reduced them to 
bond slaves and an essential ‘must’ or 
‘compulsive’, of wiping off debts, lock, stock 
and barrel. This is the experiment that 
must be given top priority, before any deve- 
lopment schemes are planned and given 
effect to in tribal parts of the country. 
Mere knowledge of three R’s is not the 
panacea as some devoutly think. 
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FILM—AN AID TO SOCIAL WORK 


M. S. ANANTHAPADMANABHA Rao 


; Film has a Universal appeal. 
interests usually of a dubious nature. 


Hence its services are enlisted to promote various 
It is increasingly felt that this effective medium could 


be used for educating people in the field and techniques of social work. The writer, here 
explains how, when films are carefully planned, could serve to create healthier interests in the 
members of the community and marshal their energies for a better social life. 


Mr. Rao is Associate Editor of a Canarese Cine Weekly Tamasha. 


The film has been described as an import- 
ant medium for the diffusion of human 
thought. It is unsurpassed as a weapon of 
effective mass communication. Its appeal 
is universal. The influence which the mo- 
tion picture has established on the public, 
in the last seventy-two years, is immeasur- 
able. 


The interest of the public in films has in- 
creased tremendously. It has become a per- 
menant feature of their life. This gives us 
the clue for its immense potentialities in 
moulding or educating the public for the 
benefit of society. The film has been widely 
recognised as an agency for educational 
purposes. The movement received an im- 
pétus with the recent discoveriés in the audio- 
visual method of imparting information not 
only to children and students but to all 
members of the society. 


The view that film is only for the enter- 
tainment of the people has been rendered not 
wholly meaningful under the possibility of a 
happy combination of both entertainment 
and education. It should be the aim of film 
not only to provide entertainment, to offer 
an ‘escape’, but also to take an active hand 
to solve social problems thereby helping 
social progress. 


Entertainment, without a central educa- 
tive purpose, is like a horse let loose and its 
working on the mind of the public is harm- 
ful to society. That the film in addition to 
its being entertaining can also be educative, 
in its wide sense, which in fact is its primary 
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purpose, has opened several ways of its use as 
a powerful weapon of social work. An at- 
tempt is made here to show how social work 
can be done through the agency of film. 
Before dealing with the theme it is necessary 
to understand the present place of the Indian 
film industry in comparison with the Ameri- 
can, the Russian and the British; and set it 
rightly against its historical background. 


Indian Film Industry: Historical back- 
ground.—The origin of the film is similar 
to that of many other great discoveries, of 
social importance. The success of capturing 
the movements of a horse in a series of syn- 
chronized still pictures by E. Muybridge 
during 1872-78 paved the way to motion 
picture through the phenomenon of ‘per- 
sistence of vision’. It was not until 1926, 
after the World War I, that successful screen 
sound was given to the silent picture, for 
which Eugene Augustine Lauste of Paris 
was chiefly responsible. 


India witnessed the first silent motion 
picture in 1896. Dhundiraj Govind Phalke 
was the first Indian to produce a picture 
(Raja Harichandra), in 1912. By this time 
non-theatrical films, for educational use, 
were being produced in America. Specialised 
catalogues of educational films as ‘Birth of a 
flower’, ‘Redcross Seal’ were available in 
England, France and America. India, 
though a slave country, slowly marched on 
and produced between 1913 and 1931 over 
1000 movies and 400 cinemas came into 
existence. In 1931 Ardeshir M. Irani pro- 
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duced a full length talkie film, Alam Ara, 
in Hindi. Within four years after the pro- 
duction of this picture the Indian film indus- 
try made remarkable progress and a total 
number of 233 pictures were produced in 
1935. Most of the themes used by the pro- 
ducers were mythological. After the Second 
World War the film industry emerged as a 
prosperous one. The removal of control on 
raw film gave a great fillip to the production 
of motion pictures. 


India stands second in the production of 
pictures among the other nations of the world. 
America produces 450 to 500 pictures a 
year; India 250 to 280; and England 50 to 
60. But it stands first as regards the num- 
ber of producers are concerned. There are 
in India approximately four hundred pro- 
ducers other than studio owners; in America 
150; in England 70. These figures indicate 
the interest of the public in this enterprise 
and the resources for the development of the 
industry. 


The. number of pictures produced since 


1943*. 





Year of production |No. of pictures produced 
1943 159 
1944 126 
1945 99 
1946 200 ! 
1947 283 
1948 264 














The total number of pictures produced, 
from 1931 to 1948, is 2979. 


India’s position regarding the number of 
cinema theatres is relatively low. 


*‘The Hand Book of Indian Film 
Society of India, Bombay. 














Name of the country No. of theatres. 
v.48. 8 2B 40,000 (according to 
the five year 
plan at the 
end of 1950). 
America 16,880 
Great Britain 5,100 
Spain 3,444 
Czechoslovakia 2,194 
India 2,058 (excluding 
928 touring 
cinemas. ) 





The number of theatres in India is in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the people. 
The approximate number of cinemas per 
million people: — 





India 7 
America 130 
Great Britain 13$ 











The interest of the people in films is grow- 
ing steadily. The average total weekly atten- 
dance in cinemas, in India, is estimated to 


be 11,200,000; in U.S.A. 87,500,000. 


India remains in the background as re- 
gards the production of short films and 16mm 
shorts and topicals are concerned. There 
are about 36 short film producers in India; 
and from 1940 to 1948 a total number of 
262 16mm shorts and topicals were pro- 
duced (eg., ‘Afghan Folklore’, ‘Mysore’, 
‘Indian Harvest’, ‘Soap’, ‘Paper’, ‘Your 
enemy—the Fly’ etc). 


Planning needed in production —The 
quality of Indian film is very low. The in- 
dustry developed in this country without any 
plan. Individual enterprise, without any 
organised basis, is the greatest weakness. 
Only a coordinated and scientific plan can 
yield a beneficent result. 


Industry—1949’ published by the Motion Picture 














Fi.m—An Arm To Socira, Work 


The plots that Indian producers select, 
for pictures, fall under three headings: 1) 
Mythological, 2) Historical, 3) Social. Some- 
times we see a story, on the screen, without 
any reference to time and place. Claiming 
as giving entertainment to the workers in the 
factory and the field these films bring down 
the ‘tastes’ of the people; and when once 
they begin to appreciate them it will be hard 
to change their ‘tastes’, for they acquire the 
habit of viewing things from the standpoint 
of cheap entertainment which is associated 
with sex and lust. These films are of little 
use in the efforts to build up a_ healthy 
society. 


Mythological subjects are, in a way, good 
themes for pictures in that they portray or 
make us visualise the ancient scriptures— 
Itihasas and puranas—the store house of 
Indian culture. More often than not the 
puranic pictures will not be true to their 
sources. The producers sometimes introduce 
20th century costumes into these ancient 
stories. The changes that they make in the 
story and dialogue adulterate the characters 
and make the audience develop disrespect 
for them. The producer should not picture 
his emotions through these stories. A faithful 
reproduction of the originals in a visual 
form would be an ample service. There are 
few pictures which remain true to their 
originals, e.g. Ramrajya and Bharat Milap. 


Historical pictures also suffer from the 
same defects as the Mythological. Sense 
of time and age is very important in these 
pictures and unfortunately Indian producers 
lack it. There are many good themes on 


which they have not yet laid their hands. 
The country is in need of many pictures of 
historical events and persons to make known 
to its people the past history which helps to 
a great extent to build the present. ‘Sikan- 
der and ‘Vikramaditya’ are examples of 
good pictures, 
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The subjects of social pictures have suf- 
fered a lot at the hands of Indian producers. 
With some exceptions the stories are almost 
alike. The subjects will be purely romantic 
without much reference to hard reality of 
experience. There are many aspects of social 
subjects which hardly come to the notice of 
the producers. ‘Padosi’, depicting Hindu- 
Muslim unity, ‘Hamrati’, which is perhaps a 
singular realistic picture, are examples of 
good social pictures. New Theatres, Calcutta, 
has attained a standard in the production of 
social pictures. 


There are very few persons in this coun- 
try, who are trained and experienced in the 
art of production. When the story is good 
and appropriate the manner of production 
spoils it. Production calls for more specia- 
lised and talented intellect. Many new 
producer-cum-directors are cropping up in 
the country. They think that with one or 
two years of experience in the line and with 
money they can produce any film. With 
better manner of production Indian produ- 
cers can make the pictures attractive, cffec- 
tive, interesting and less laborious. The 
story of ‘Good Earth’ for example is so 
common; it is the manner of production 
that makes it unique. 


One of the chief factors controlling the 
development of film industry is money. Jt 
nearly takes two lakhs of Rupees to produce 
a picture and the producer will not be en- 
couraged to produce more pictures if he does 
not get back his money. If the picture is of a 
high standard majority of the people, being 
illiterate, cannot appreciate it. This means 
loss to the producer. They seem to take 
refuge under the cover of this argument for 
producing low-grade films which will be 
in accordance with the public ‘taste’. This 
is not as powerful a plea as it seems to be. 
It is the duty of the producer to improve 
the ‘taste’ of the public. They should not 
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propagate evil to fill their belly. This prob- 
lem is not peculiar to India alone. The 
West has overcome it by slowly improving 
the ‘taste’. It is in the hands of the produ- 
cers to work out the miracle. 


Film Censorship:—To regulate and set 
right all the mistakes of this industry Govern- 
ment took an active interest. 


The first occasion on which the Govern- 
ment interfered in the Indian film industry 
was in 1918, when it passed the ‘The Indian 
Cinematograph Act’ for securing public 
safety, and to certify exhibition of pictures. 
The Indian Cinematograph Enquiry Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1927-28, to enquire 
into the methods of censorship. The Gove- 
rnment established a connection, with the 
producers, through a Board of Ccnsors—a 
body which sits in judgement upon the 
pictures produced by individual producers 
and certifies, in the interest of the public, 
their exhibition after a thorough review. 
The foreign Government cared hardly for 
the interests of the people. As an imperia- 
list government it was concerned with its 
own interests. It only protected itself from 
open attacks from playwrights. 


Censorship in a free nation is certainly 
a potent weapon to regulate and control 
the production of films and improve their 
standards. The Board of Censors is becom- 
ing very active, in India, at present giving 
suggestions with regard to the production 
of films. They can be summarised thus.* 


It is not permitted, with regard to religion, 
to profane God or religious faiths and all 
religions should be treated with respect. 
Regarding people, ideals and morals it 
shall not be permitted to ridicule a whole 
nation, its creeds, culture, emblems or its 
accredited institutions. Costumes or behavi- 
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our of characters shall not be presented to 
ridicule or hate the whole community. Noble 
ideals as truth, justice, chastity, charity etc. 
shall not be ridiculed. Treatment of the low 
aspects of life and the necessity to show evil 
shall be guided by good taste and shall not 
offend the finer susceptibilities of the public, 
and no picture which will lower the moral 
standards of those who see it shall be re- 
presented. 


Presentation of history, mythology, legends 
and classical works shall be based on docu- 
mentary evidence. Characters of Indian or 
other mythologies, historical heroes or of 
sacred personalities shall not be presented 
in a frivolous manner; anachronisms in his- 
torical settings shall be avoided and obscene 
or undesirable historic facts and mytholo- 
gical episodes shall not be presented. 


Law, natural or human, shall not be ridi- 
culed and travesty of the administration of 
law shall not be permitted. No word or scene 
which creates sympathy for crime against 
law shall not be permitted. Any scene show- 
ing illegal production of drugs, liquor is 
forbidden. Controversial politics leading to 
class hatred shall not be permitted. 


Sympathy of the public shall never be 
thrown on the side of crime or evil and an 
exposition of the technique of crime shall not 
be shown. Cruelty to children and beasts 
of burden shall not be shown. Kidnapping 
a child and abducting a woman are highly 
undesirable. Blackmail and addiction to 
opium shall not be shown as desirable. 


About sex it suggests that the sanctity of 
the institution of marriage and family shall 
be maintained. Illegal forms of sex relation- 
ship shall not be upheld. Trade in women, 
prostitution shall not be presented, and sug- 
gestive reference to nudity is not permitted. 





* “Fuller suggestions in regard to the production of films’”—printed at the Government 
Press, Bombay. 
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Bed-room scenes and those of undressing 
shall not be permitted. Kissing or embracing 
by adults shall not be shown for it is alien 
to this country. Love scenes stimulating 
lower passions shall not be presented. 


Dancing is an art and it should be in 
keeping with our traditions. Comic scenes 
should not be vulgar and ugly. Crude 
presentation of facts shall not be shown. 
The use of miracles permissible ‘n religious 
and mythological pictures like the exercise 
of supernatural powers must be severely 
restricted. 


For the satisfactory working of the Board 
of censors one condition that is very essential 
is that the members of the Board should be 
absolutely incorruptible. The Board in addi- 
tion to judging a picture and declaring it 
good or bad should advise and aid the film 
Producing Companies in their work and 
help to create a great demand for good films 
of a higher standard. In this way the Board 
will be checking, indirectly, the production 
of third-rate films which are merely vulgar, 
risky or dubious. The need for censorship 
would diminish, in due course, and make 
the producers more conscious of theis work. 
The Board should take into consideration, 
mainly, the benefits and interests of others—a 
wider section of humanity. 


‘ These observations pertain to feature films. 
But with regard to documentary, newsreels 
and shorts the Government should take 
direct, active interest to make them helpful 
to the progress and welfare of society. 


Central Film Unit.—It was not until 1948 
that the Government of India recognized the 
formation of the Central Film Unit so that 
visual instruction may become an integral 
part of the teaching system, in course of 
time. It will serve as the Central Library of 
Education and will loan films and materials 
for visual instruction to schools and other 
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educational institutions. It also arranges film 
shows, encourages the use of film and pro- 
duces Indian educational films. The 
Indian Film Division has made good pro- 
gress since its inception. But it must be said 
that the steps taken by the government are 
insufficient, negligible and lack scientific 
planning. 

The progress that Russia has made in film 
industry is worth noting. The U.S.S.R. 
started using film, on a very large scale, 
immediately after the State took over the 
entire film industry, in 1919. The Russian 
film was mainly objective. It considered the 
individual primarily as the social unit, taking 
his place in the social scheme of things. Most 
of the silent films were very effective. Though 
the country was poorly equipped with sound 
recording apparatus until 1936, it 
produced very effective films. “The 
Road to Life” was the first Rus- 
sian talkie showing the problems _ of 
children. The Soviet Union has the most 
magnificently equipped house of psycholo- 
gical study in the world—the Pavlov Insti- 
tute in Leningrad. All matters relating to 
motion picture are in the hands of the 
Ministry of Cinematography. The Minis- 
try runs a research institute and a school for 
writers, directors etc. 


The Government of India, should evince 
greater interest in films, to make them an 
inevitable instrument of social work. Why 
is it such a potent tool for social work? 
Intensive concentration, spontaneous relaxa- 
tion and active participation provide the 
basis for the universal appeal of the motion 
picture. The film with its capacity to catch 
the minds of the people easily, quickly and 
more or less permanently, undoubtedly, is 
the best medium for the propagation of 
social work. 


Social work.—All activities which keep in 
view the progress and welfare of society go 
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by the name of social work. It is an expres- 
sion of the conviction that social justice 
should be established for all the people. It 
is the outward manifestation of deep human 
sympathies. It seeks for peoples economic 
well-being and self-realization. It is an at- 
tempt to lift and place people, irrespective 
of class, creed or colour, on an equal social, 
political and fairly equal economic footing. 
Social work calls for conscious, deliberate 
and planned work. 


The social worker is confronted with many 
complicated and intricate types of work and 
it is impossible for him to tackle them single- 
handed. He turns to the community or Gov- 
ernment for help to achieve his objects, 
rather than relying on individual initiative 
or voluntary group actions. A demand is 
felt that social work should be accelerated 
by the efforts at conscious control by the 
people rather than be left to the slow pro- 
cess of gradualism or voluntary acceptance. 
It is a concerted movement by an organised 
institution or institutions. 


A planned scheme for the production of 
sufficient number of educational films is 
necessary to carry out the task of social 
work. “Educational film is one which con- 
tributes to the achievement of desirable 
educational goals by making effective use of 
the motion picture as a medium of commu- 
nication.”* They include teaching ti]ms, in- 
formative films, documentary etc. 


The use of films for social work can 
discussed under ten main heads. They are: 
(1) Child and Student Education, (2) 
Adult Education, (2 Labour Welfare, (4) 
Rural Development, (5) Health Improve- 
ment, (6) Social Studies, (7) Social Evils, 
(8) Government Administration, (9) Arts 
and Crafts, and (10) Culture Propagation 
and Diffusion. ‘ 
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Child and Student Education —Child- 
hood is the most important period in the 
life of an individual. Great care should be 
taken to bring him up in a suitable environ- 
ment. The child is all curious. He wants 
to know a lot of things. This instinct of 
curiosity must be fed and directed properly. 
Factual films and newsreels would help them 
to see the unseen. 


Film is a time saving educational tool. It 
has the power to transmit ideas in a realistic 
and concrete manner, not possessed by 
language. Many lessons in the text books of 
children and students can be filmed to make 
them understand better. Any subject can 
be taught with the help of film. 


The child in the West is better educated 
because of the advancement in the produc- 
tion of such pictures and in the equipment 
to project them. The picture “Spelling is 
Easy” was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films, U.S.A., to make boys learn how to 
spell. “Tea from Nyasaland” tells the story 
of tea. 


The films for child and student education 
must be produced after adequate psycholo- 
gical experiments. They should be in accord- 
ance with the children’s mental age. Any 
haphazard production would be dangerous 
to their mental health. 


Adult Education.—Maijority of the people 
in India are illiterate. Efforts are made to 
make them literate. But literacy is only the 
first step in education. Adult education is fur- 
thered more through films. They should 
educate the adult in every walk of life. The 
advance that the documentary has made is 
an adventure in the public observation. It 
is a method of approach to public enlighten- 
ment, information and education. It has 
an imaginative drive and a creative spark 
which capture the mind of the public. These 





* “Film and Education” edited by Godfrey M. Elliot page 23, 
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pictures help the growth of adult’s knowledge 
and make him fit to live a healthy social life. 


“How to get a job” is an American picture 
showing ways and means to secure a job. 
“Fred Meets A Bank” explains the functions 
of a saving bank. “The Voice of the City” 
tells about the working of telephone. “Who- 
ever you are” is a picture showing the pro- 
blem of intolerance in the neighbourhood. 


Labour Welfare-——With the advance of 
industrial economy, in India, the lot of the 
labourer has become miserable. He is treated 
as a commodity and like other commodities 
is bought and sold. His family life presents a 
sorry picture. Bad housing, insanitary living 
conditions, lack of recreational and educa- 
tional amenities, meagre income are few of 
his ills. This state of affairs should be 1e- 
medied by providing opportunities for a good 
life. 


Labour Welfare is an essential part of 
social work, and is executed by making the 
labourer adjust his work-life and family-life 
to the social life around. To educate the 
labourer and remove the horrors of indus- 
trial economy film comes to the aid. These 
films, besides being recreational, should edu- 
cate the labourer about the various problems 
he is faced with. The following types of films 
can be produced. 


(1) Films training the workers in their 
respective vocations, to make them know the 
work thoroughly and do it with ease and 
pleasure ; 


(2) films showing the relation between 
capital and labour, factory management, 
and duties of the officials, to enlighten the 
worker and to make him know his exact 
place in the scheme of things; 


(3) films showing the formation of co- 
operative societies and labour organisations 
to fight for workers’ essential demands; 





(4) films showing an ideal labour colony 
and the methods adopted to improve the 
conditions of living; 


(5) films to help the labourers to solve 
their personal and family difficulties. 


Rural development.—India is a land of 
villages, and there will be no progress in the 
country without their development. ‘The 
condition of the villager is as dismal as that 
of the labourer though the environment is 
different. Most of the villagers do not know 
the use of modern agricultural implements. 
Besides minimising his labour, their use will 
help him to produce more. Since almost 
all the villagers are illiterate films can effec- 
tively teach them modern methods of agri- 
culture. Regular lessons can be given, 
through films, as to how to keep the villages 
clean and how to manage their affairs. The 
farmer has a tendency to idle away his 
leisure time. To avoid this he can be in- 
troduced to cottage industries, through films, 
to keep himself engaged in a useful manner. 
Profitable handicrafts can be taught through 
films. Many informative films and newsreels 
can be exhibited to enlighten the farmer on 
many general subjects. 


Health improvement.—Health situation, 
in India, is poor. Measures should be taken 
to keep the nation healthy, strong and fit. 
Films can help, to a great extent, in this 
work. Films giving people considerable in- 
formation of the nature of common diseases, 
how they spread and how to prevent them 
should be produced and shown to the people. 
Films giving a general idea of bodily con- 
stitution, conditions to be observed to inain- 
tain health should be exhibited. Nurses and 
medical students can benefit by seeing films 
about various diseases and treatment pro- 
cesses. 


The disabled is not to be thrown out of 
the society as useless, He can be a master 
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musician, poet, or writer. Films showing 
the methods for curing the disabled can be 
produced. Plots based on child delinquency, 
mental diseases are few of the themes which 
producers can select for films. “Children of 
the city’ is an American film investigating 
into the juvenile delinquency. 


Social studies —Family is the unit of the 
society, and home is the centre in the arc 
of happiness to the individual. Establish- 
ment of healthy family relationship is 
necessary for the welfare of the society. 
Film can portray an ideal home. It can 
teach many things regarding the maintenance 
of a home. They can teach a housewife 
cookery, sewing and child care. “Bathing 
the Infant”, “Home Nursing”, “Now I am 
Two”, “Managing Family Income”, are 
some American pictures in this line. 
“Mrs. Miniver’, a full length picture, pre- 
sented a picture of a good family. 


The interests of the individual grows 
wider from the circle of his family. He 
attempts to solve the problems of his fellow- 
men. The student of social work will go 
to a village or a labour colony and takes 
an active hand in studying and solving 
their problems. 


Studies about primitive tribes in an 
important part of social studies. They 
provide data of the customs, manners, be- 
haviour and cults of different tribes. Film 
showing the customs and manners of the 
Todas, of Nilgris, or the Nagas, of Assam, 
will be interesting besides being a record for 
the development of further studies. 


Social evils—There are many anti-social 
problems which require intensive study. 
Drink evil, crime, prostitution, beggar pro- 
blem are few of them. Films can be pro- 
duced for their eradication. They will 
influence the public more than any amount 
of literature. 
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Propaganda.—Publicity and propaganda 
films are strong weapons for any government 
and their need is felt more in a democratic 
country. The film gives a fillip to military 
recruitment. The working of the govern- 
ment can be made known through film. 


Art and Crajt.—Art is the expression of 
the creative activity of man. It is a great 
factor in his social activity. It provides 
for distinct nomenclature and community 
identification. It is the concern of the 
society to protect different forms of art 
for they are great forces of social work. 


Regarding music, films can be produced 
to teach its fundamentals. Group songs and 
national songs can be taught through films. 
Biographies of famous musicians can be 
depicted through films. Dance in all its 
forms and varieties can be shown to educate 
the people. Painting and sculpture can 
also be treated in the same way. 


The motion picture has a definite place 
and value as a teaching tool in all the 
phases of vocational arts and crafts. It 
can be of help in imparting information, in 
demonstrating and teaching skills and in 
carrying out the guidance responsibilities in 
this field. It can be of help in the shop, 
kitchen, work shop etc. 


Culture propagation and _ diffusion.— 
Society as the repository of culture takes 
great care in transmitting its heritage . to 
future generations. India is proud of her 
rich cultural heritage. It has stood the 
test of time and has shown its rich vitality. 
This is a spiritual heritage. There are 
many agents to spread the ancient learning 
and religious doctrines as ashramas, muts, 
harikatas, puranas and bhajanas. Now that 
they are degenerating a new agency which 
is suited to the spirit of the time should 
take up the place and work for the pro- 
pagation and diffusion of culture. And 
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films carrying out this function has no 
other equal. Pictures produced on these 
lines should create respect for the country’s 
ancient culture in the minds of the audience. 
There are many lores and legends exem- 
plifying spiritual doctrines and upanishad 
stories which when properly depicted 
strengthen the bonds of society. 


By spreading many of the spiritual doc- 
trines through films some of the social evils 
like crime and drink can be removed. 


Thus we have seen the different uses of 
films and in what ways they can be best 
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applied for the progress of the society. 
Film is the synthesis, unity of all cultural 
expressions—music, dancing, picture com- 
position, drama, comedy, rhetoric, costume 
and architecture. It is concerned in 
explaining life and in advancing the social 
process through the circulation of new and 
vital ideas. It is in closer proximity to 
the nature of truth and sincere to life 
than any other medium. It is a direct re- 
presentation of life. It lends itself easily 
to the ways and means of doing social 
work. Thus film comes as a boon in the 
field of social work. 
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A STEP AHEAD IN SCOUTING IN INDIA 


S. D. GoKHALE 


It is a recognised fact that for free personality development young men should be 
brought up in a suitable atmosphere. It is tragic to note that the youths of India are being 
exploited by various political parties for propaganda work. This will naturally lead to re- 
gimentation of their lives, The writer, in this article decries the attempts made by various 
political parties in the country to raise volunteer squads to propagate their particular pro- 
grammes and points out the need for keeping the volunteer movement free from any political 
bias. He makes mention of various volunteer movements in the country, the split which 
occured in the scout movement and the efforts to organise the “The Hindustan Scouts and 


Guides”. 


Mr. Gokhale took his diploma from the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in December, 


1949 


Recently, the All India Congress 
Committee appointed a committee to for- 
mulate a scheme for the incorporation of 
the volunteer movement as a wing of the 
Indian National Congress. This raises the 
question as to whether the Congress or any 
other political party has any right to employ 
youths for political purposes. It is a tru- 
ism that every political party requires a 
volunteer squad, which develops into a 
strong instrument, to propagate and carry 
out the party programme. Such groups 
develup into effective forces for establish- 
ing the hold of a particular political party 
over the youths of the country. As every 
youth holds political views of one colour 
or other, he naturally joins the volunteer 
organisation of the party he likes. But the 
problem acquires gravity when this political 
enthusiasm outruns its limits and tries to 
invade and engulf organisations, not, only 
of youths but also of children, who are 
innocent of any political inclination. It 
is not only astonishing but also tragic to 
note that serious attempts are made by 
political partics to imbue the minds of 
children with particular political ideas and 
further exploit their energy for political 
purposes. It is, therefore, necessary that 


all youth leaders, educationists and social 
workers, conducting the movement for 
children, should unite in raising their voice 
against this vicious exploitation of children. 


Educationists and social workers, through- 
out the world, have unanimously accepted 
that it is the duty of parents, teachers, and 
youth leaders to provide equal and ample 
opportunities to children for their free 
personality development, which is vital, for 
their growing into ideal citizens, inspired 
with a democratic urge and passion for 
social justice. Hence no youths’ or child- 
ren’s organisation has any right to stamp 
‘readymade’ political opinions on the tender 
minds of children. The only way of 
developing democracy and enforcing social 
equality is to reorganise the whole educa- 
tional system and carry on the movements 
for youths and children on democratic 
lines. Only in this way, a young boy or 
a girl, the future citizen of the world, 
will have full scope to form his or her 
opinion, will have an opportunity to 
choose his or her ideology and will be 
able to use his or her future franchise, 
with full knowledge. 


World youth movements.—From _ this 
point of view, it is necessary to re-examine 
the principles that govern the youth move- 
ments in the contemporary world. The 
most important youth movements, of recent 
times, are the Sokols in Czechoslovakia, 
the Boys’ Brigade in England, the Pioneers 
in Russia and the Boy Scouts in America, 
England and other countries. 
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The Sokols is primarily a movement for 
physical fitness of children and youths and 
aims at raising the standard of physical 
culture in the country. It claims to have 
no political ideology, nor allows itself to 
be exploited for any economic cr political 
purpose or by any political party. Its 
leaders belong to different political parties. 
They believe in different economic ideo- 
logies. The only tie that unites them is 
their love for children and youths, their 
eagerness to develop a posterity destined 
to carry forward the torch of human cul- 
ture. This intense love and concern for 
physical fitness and freedom from any 
political bias or affiliation have elevated the 
standard of the Sokol movement. Because of 
this neutrality in politics, the Sokol Move- 
ment has become very popular. 


The case of the Pioneers in Russia is 
slightly different. As a necessary result of 
the political curtain, we know very little 
about the Pioneers from independent sources. 
What little we know of the movement 
is derived from the statements and writings 
of Russian educationists and authors, who 
are often dubbed as political propagandists 
by critics from other nations. If we ignore 
this criticism and accept that the Russian 
educationists are giving us an authentic 
account of the youth movement in their 
country, we can say that the Pioneers is 
one of the best organised youth movements 
in the world. This movement is according 
to the critics, a purposeful creation for 
imbuing the Soviet children with Soviet 
ideology. Otherwise, it is mainly based on 
the principles of Boy Scouts movement, 
which has taken deeper roots in England 
and America. “Only the name differs 


otherwise the basic principles and the pro- 
gramme of training is the same except the 
political tinge that has coloured the move- 
(Dr. M. N. Natu, Asst. Provincial 


ment.” 
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Commissioner, U. S. A. Broadcast on 
Scouting). Since our information about the 
Russian movement is insufficient, it is not 
possible to have a complete evaluation of 
its nature. ‘ 


The Boys Brigade and the Cadet Corps, 
in England, are movements which aim at 
imparting military training to children and 
youths. These movements have a definite 
military bias, which is clearly expressed 
through their programme of training and 
day to day activities. They do not claim 
to be cultural movements. They are based 
on the view that it is more than necessary, 
for every boy and girl, to undergo a course 
of military training which will give them an 
insight into an organised life and _ instil 
a sense of discipline in them. It is thought 
that such boys and girls will be helpful 
to the nation in its hour of need. The 
Junior Cadet Corps is often organised 
through schools. 


x 


‘The Brigades are Corps which are either 
organised through educational or religious 
institutions. These organisations are mainly 
working among the children in’ urban areas. 
For many years, there was no movement 
to cater to the needs of children, adoles- 
cents and youths in rural areas. To give 
them some social life and an opportunity 
for expressing and developing their specific 
needs and talents, the “Farmers’ Clubs” 
were organised. This movement is well- 
organised and tries to reach the remotest 
village in England. As a part of its pro- 
gramme, it runs training classes in different 
subjects, organises ‘socials’ which bring to- 
gether the rural folk and give the rural 
youths an opportunity for getting acquainted 
with the modern world. The movement 
has done admirable work in rural areas. 


The movement of Boy Scouts is inspired 
with different aims. It neither gives ex- 
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traordinary importance to muscle building 
and physical development nor harps upon 
a diciplined, almost mechanical, life over- 
looking the development of the mind. This 
is the reason why Scouting avoids the 
regimentation of the lives of children and 
youths. Here lies the difference between 
Scouting and predominantly physical cul- 
ture movements. Scouting does not stress 
on military training, with a view to avoid 
converting boys into brainless machines. It, 
however, does recognise the value of the 
sense of discipline. This distinguishes 
Scouting from Brigades and Cadet Corps. 
Further, Scouting does not play neither the 
role of a youth wing of a political party, 
nor has it any political bias influencing its 
programme of training; this distinguishes 
it from the youth wing of a political party. 


Youth movements in India—Youth 
movements which sprang up in India were 
distinguished from those in other countries 
by certain fundamental differences. Since 
India was a subject country, for the last 
150 years, every activity in the sphere of 
national life, was guided by the ideology 
of political independence. A proper study 
of all social and political movements in 
the country will reveal that they were or- 
ganised in pursuance of the same goal viz., 
national independence. This attitude ex- 
cluded any social or cultural considerations. 
Naturally, every political party tried to 
develop its own youth wing to help the 
party to gain ground in the political field. 
The Communists, the Congress, the Muslim 
League, the Socialists, and even the Maha- 
sabha, tried to organise children and youths. 
As an inevitable consequence of this, no 
youth movement could keep itself comple- 
tely aloof from political influence. The 
only cultural movement that could be 
described as neutral, and that too only in 
name, was the Scout Movement. 


Origin of Scout Movement.—It is very 
interesting to know the origin of the Scout 
movement. It is stated that once Lord 
Robert Baden Powell, the founder of the 
Scout movement, went to witness a foot- 
ball match. When the match was over, 
he was astonished to find thousands of 
children roaming about lazily. He could 
not solve the riddle why these children 
were not organised on the basis of a pro- 
gramme of activities. Lord Baden Powell, 
himself being a military man, had known 
how children had proved helpful to the 
army in the African warfare. He knew 
the usefulness of children who were taught 
signalling, tracking, first aid, knotting and 
map reading for military purposes. He 
felt convinced that they would as well 
be useful to society and nation. He thought 
that if a few cultural items were added to 
this programme of training, and: if social 
consciousness was created in them, those 
children would develop into good citizens 
in future. 


Having thought on these lines, Lord 
Baden Powell started a new movement 
called the Boy Scouts. This movement is 
divided into three sections; the Cubs, the 
Scouts and the Rovers. The Cubs are 
usually children below 12 years; the Scouts 
between 12 and 16; the Rovers above 16. 
Though these are the three wings of the 
one and the same movement, every wing 
has its own method of training, programme 
and activities. 


It is, no doubt, a matter of pride for 
the Scout movement that it has won an 
outstanding success, in planning for these 
three age groups. Every age group has its 
psychological, social, and cultural problems. 
The Scout training tries to adopt the best 
methods, to give the younger boy or gitl, 
an opportunity for personality development. 
For instance, it is universally acknowledged 
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that a child of about 12 years is always fond 
of Jungle stories, thrilling yells, folk songs and 
group dancing. The Cubs are, therefore, 
taught primary signalling, tracking and 
knotting through stories and songs. Side 
by side the movement tries to create a 
social consciousness and makes them realise 
their responsibility towards their family and 
society. It is well known that out of the 
three wings of Scouting, Scouting and Cub- 
bing have been enormously developed 
because Scouting has understood the basic 
differences between these three age groups. 


It is not realised, even by most modern 
educationists, that a boy, between 12 and 
16, is completely different from a boy below 
12. Hence arises the necessity for different 
methods of training and programme of acti- 
vities for boys belonging to different age 
groups. Primary, Middle and High Schools 
do not impart different types of education 
determined by different psychological struc- 
tures of those different groups. Hence 
these schools are stigmatised as factories 
turning out the so-called educated children. 
The responsibility for this state of affairs 
does not lie not only with the teacher but 
also with the parents and society. A simple 
question would bring to light the present 
sorry state of affairs. If a boy fails in a 
certain subject, is it not the duty of the 
teacher and the parents to find out the under- 
lying causes of his failure? Instead, under 
our present educational system, the child 
is simply dubbed as dull. The teacher 
does not make an attempt to find out the 
real defect. The classmates laugh at him. 
The parents remain dissatisfied. The boy 
remains dull and undeveloped simply because 
no attempt was made to discover his 
talent in other fields. Many such defects 
exist in our educational system. Parents, 


teachers, as well as society are, today, in- 
Scouting tries its little 


different to them. 
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bit in instilling in every boy not only a 
sense of discipline and social consciousness 
but also in providing an opportunity for 
developing his personality. 


A boy between 12 and 16, presents alto- 
gether a different picture. He develops a 
liking for his own group of friends, his code 
language and emblems. Aptly this age is 
called the gang age. This necessarily requires 
a different method of training and a 
different programme of activities. The new 
method, which is adopted for this Scout 
age, is known as the Patrol system. The 
Scout Troop is divided into 3 or 4 patrols, 
each patrol consisting of about 8 boys. This 
satisfies the need for gang and creates a 
circle of friends around him which plays a 
very important role in shaping the mind 
of the boy. Different types of signalling 
cater to his need for the code language 
which only his colleagues can understand. 
The names of the patrols, the colour of the 
‘shoulder knot’ showing the animal friend 
he likes and the token on the staff satisfy 
the psychological needs. Tramping, hiking, 
and camping give him the company of 
Mother Nature which purifies the develop- 
ing minds and gives a healthy attitude 
towards life. Camping, map reading, the 
judgement of distances and heights and 
knotting give him a sense of adventure. 
This type of training makes the boy healthy 
in body, mind, and spirit. 


The Scout is asked to obey ten Laws and 
to take an oath which give a sort of for- 
mal and ceremonial form to inward spirit. 
The vow to do a good act, every day, 
creates in him the consciousness of social 
training. In short, the whole training aims 
at making the boy pure in word, thought 
and deed and kindles in him the urge 
of performing his duty to society, country 
and humanity. 
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The change that takes place, in a boy, 
when he enters the phase of adolescence 
is far deeper and more momentous than 
the change that takes place in a Cub 
growing into a Scout. This age can be 
well termed as a problem age. The Junior 
Rovers are neither children nor adults. The 
children consider them as bigger boys and 
do not allow them in their gang, while 
the adults consider them as growing boys 
and try their best to avoid them. They, how- 
ever, have not grown enough to forget their 
childhood while they are not mature enough 
to be called adults. ‘Therefore, the youths 
are often described as marginal personali- 
ties. Their problems are mainly psycho- 
logical and social. With natural 
development they become socially cons- 
cious and also develop a sense of sex. If 
these energies are allowed to fritter away 
chaotically, their whole life may be 
seriously affected. They must be carefully 
guarded from social. and psychological 
perversions. The new feeling in them 
must be sublimated and their social pro- 
blems solved. 

The method adopted in Rover training 
is called the Crew System. This gives 
more individual freedom than the Patrol 
System, and the boy, who has become 
conscious of himself, gets more opportunities 
of personality development. The sex 
training, contact with nature, and the 
rough and group games guard him against 
psychological and sexual perversions. Op- 
portunities for adventure and camping 
give him another type of satisfaction. 
Unbiased study circles and intensive Rover 
training solve his ideological problems. The 
social service, which is a part of the Rover 
movement, developed on constructive lines, 
gives him a feeling of civic responsibility. 
All these factors help him to develop into 
a good citizen democratic in outlook and 
social in nature. 


Right from the beginning, Lord Baden 
Powell was taking a keen interest in the 
boys’ movement. After the first world war 
when he returned from his services, he 
started the Boy Scouts Movement. The 
story of the development of the Scout 
movement, in England, is completely 
different from that of the Scout movement 
in India. From its inception, it received 
in England the greatest possible support 
from the public, parents, and the Govern- 
ment. Many officers, who-had returned from 
the war services, voluntarily shouldered the 
responsibility of leadership. With the best 
possible teaching staff, greatest government 
support and tempting social approval, the 
Boy Scouts Movement, developed there in 
no time. It established a training centre, 
(i.e. Gillwell Park), which has secured an 
international recognition. The movement 
soon took deep roots in other democratic 
countries like France and United States of 
America. 

Scout Movement in India.—With the 
progress of modern education, which was 
inevitably influenced by the British edu- 
cational system, social workers and youth 
leaders, in India, also planned for starting 
a youth movement based on the same 
principles as those of the Boy 
Scouts movement in England. There 
was absolutely no disagreement among 
the workers, in India, on the question of 
starting a new organisation for children, 
younger boys and youths. The only pro- 
blem was how to get the recognition of 
the International Boy Scouts Movement. 
India being a dependent country, in the 
British Empire, it was illogical to expect 
an early recognition and affiliation from 
the International centre and Empire 
Headquarters. Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant, the 
well-known social and_ political worker, 
thought of all these difficulties and tried 
to organise a new independent Boy Scouts 
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Movement in India. Though she tried 
to give the movement an Indian colour, 
the basic principles were adopted from the 
original English movement. Subsequently 
other efforts to organise children and youths 
like “Seva Samiti” in North India, “Balchar” 
in South India and some others, were 
launched. 


The original idea of Mrs. Besant was 
widely supported by the Indian leaders but, 
as an unavoidable evil, sometimes the 
political opinion of those leaders coloured 
the movement. The British Government 
also supported the movement and one 
cannot forget that it was more a political 
step than a cultural one. The Government 
tried to include Scouting in the new edu- 
cational system, which resulted in the 
shifting of leardership from social workers 
to primary, secondary and high school 
teachers. 


Support of the government.—The govern- 
ment recognition reshaped the whole orga- 
nisation. Instead of political leaders and 
social workers, Governors of Provinces 
and various Rajas and Maharajas became 
the ceremonial heads of different provin- 
cial and district scout organisations with 
the Viceroy as the Chief Scout of India. 
This leadership was so formal and so feeble 
that it did more harm than good to. the 
Boy Scouts movement in India. When 
once it was known that the government 
was giving its fullest possible support to 
the Scout movement many officials, semi- 
officials and the people trying to please 
the government entered the field. Naturally, 
the only motive which inspired the move- 
ment was to engender a sense of loyalty 
towards the Empire, in different forms and 
through different methods. 


Scoutirig in schools became more a show and 
lost the spirit of the movement. The teachers, 
who were already overworked, somehow 


tried to do this work. They worked in 
school troops, mostly, to please their Head- 
masters, to get an opportunity to ‘dance 
attendance on the Governmental adminis- 
trative head or to get a few more coins 
to balance their collapsing budgets. When- 
ever any Government official visited: the 
school, the Scout band and Scout Troop 
provided him a guard of honour. It is 
not only surprising, but also tragic, to know 
that even the so-called Scoutmasters and 
Headmasters of schools felt that they ful- 
filled their responsibility by staging these 
formal demonstrations. 


Another factor that poisoned Scouting 
in India was the division of the movement 
according to academic groups. Instead of 
dividing itself into Cubs, Scouts and Rovers, 
the movement was divided into Primary, 
Secondary and High School Groups. With 
Scouting running parallel to educational 
curriculum, scout training came to an end 
after the Matriculation Examination. 
Naturally the growth of the Rover move- 
ment was curbed in its early beginning. 
With this the differences between the real 
scouters and the hired scouters became most 
acute. 


There is one more factor which cannot 
be overlooked. Recruitment of children 
to the movement was restricted to urban 
areas and the upper and middle social stratas 
of Indian Society. Scouting being caged in 
urban areas and school compounds, the 
movement could never reach the down- 
trodden masses. The educational facilities 
being available to children of the upper 
and middle classes, children who never went 
to schools had to forego the opportunity 
of receiving the scout training. The in- 
numerable children, who never in their 
life had any opportunity to enter the 
schools, were denied the training facilities 
in Scouting. With the early curbing of 
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the Rover Movement, the Scout movement 
could never reach out to the working 
classes and, as a natural corollary, the 
movement could never claim to be a move- 
ment of all children. It was consequently 
often dubbed as a middle class movement 
and was criticised as a movement having 
apathy towards the nether elements in the 
country. 


Split in the Movement.—Here it is very 
necessary to follow the political history of 
India during the last three or four decades. 
The rising political consciousness and the 
urge for liberation was influencing every 
element and all activities in the country. 
Psychologically the Indian people were so 
eager to attain independence that the poli- 
tical movement reached unimaginable 
heights. The all-embracing method of 
Satyagraha created a political consciousness 
among all youths. However, while the 
gigantic national political movement con- 
vulsed and captured the thoughts and emo- 
tions of Indian youths the scout leaders, 
with their heads in Olympic clouds, were 
expecting to develop a cultural movement. 


One result of the growing political cons- 
ciousness, was the emergence of a sort of 
non-discriminative attitude among the 
common people, towards all that was as- 
sociated with Britishers. They hated what- 
ever emanated from British bureaucracy; 
they disliked whatever was given by the 
British administration. The fault of the 
political leaders lay in the fact that they 
never developed a constructive rational 
attitude. The only idea which they ins- 
tilled, in the minds of the people, was a 
distrust of the foreign administration, 
dislike towards the English educational sys- 
tem and a desire to destroy whatever came 
through the Imperial hands. 


This negativism was expressed in all 
walks of life. Students were exhorted to 


leave the universities while new national 
ones were not started, with rare exceptions 
of course. The people were counselled to 
boycott the machinery established by the 
British without, however, it being substituted 
by a new one. In fact we had no parallel 
administration, educational system or 
judiciary to substitute; this negative attitude 
used to become vocal through the following 
usual questions put to the Scout leaders. 
“Why should we have the Union Jack as 
our flag? Why should we have Governors 
and other administrative Heads as our local 
provincial or national Scout Chiefs? Why 
should we take the oath to be loyal to 
the British Emperor? Why should we have 
the international affiliation which ultimately 
means the informal obedience to the 
Imperial Headquarters? ” This tussel bet- 
ween the national element and the loyal 
element, within the Scout movement, led 
to the breaking up of the Scout movement 
in India. 


Here one more factor responsible for this 
break up must be mentioned. That was 
the creation of youth wings by the 
various political parties in the country. 
With the awakening of the masses different 
political parties came into existence. Each 
had its own plan of liberating the country 
and each required a youth organisation, 
to be exploited for party purpose. This 
happened during the political movements 
of 1920, 1922, 1930, 1933 and 1942. 
Youth organisations developed during the 
periods of these stormy struggles with great 
rapidity, but with a political bias. The 
Seva Dal, the R.S.S., the Khaksars, the 
Razakars, the Loksena, and the Khudai 
Khidmatgars were the principal among 
these. All these youth organisations had 
a definite political motive behind them. 


Though the development of an educa- 
tional and cultural movement was vitally 
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needed, in the country, the stormy political 
atmosphere submerged, in some fields, the 
normal ethical principles, which should 
govern practical activity of men. The 
people and the leaders forgot that it was 
more than criminal to exploit children, 
below 12, for any political or economic 
purpose. Such exploitation made the latter 
forego the opportunity of personality deve- 
lopment. The free development of per- 
sonality was obstructed by _ political 
influences. Its free growth and expressicn was 
tragically distorted, due to the pressure of 
political party propaganda. 


Decline in the movement.—The element 
of disagreement between the so-called 
national and imperial workers, in the Scout 
movement, was not only felt by the workers, 
in the movement, but it was visible even to 
an outsider and onlooker. In 1933, Mr. I. 
S. Wilson, the World Camp Chief of the 
Scout movement, toured the country and 
submitted his report. It is necessary to 
realise that this report was prepared after 
a close and keen observation of the Scout 
movement in India. In this report the 
Camp Chief clearly expressed his views 
about the state of affairs in the Indian 
movement. He said: “Theoretically speaking, 
scouting is completely free from official 
control. Practically in some parts of India, 
this is not always the case. In the eyes 
of the general public, the Boy Scout 
Association is not regarded as completely 
divorced from officialdom. This opinion, 
false or true, is a serious hindrance to the 
proper development of scouting as a national 
institution. The reasons advanced, in sup- 
port of this opinion, are many and various. 
The fact that the Governors of Provinces 
are Provincial Chief Scouts is a contribu- 
ey caus... «5: I do not say that any 
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one of those men have accepted the scout 
office as an official but the cumulative 
effect is obviously of some importance.”* 
This will prove how the presence of 
Government officials, even in an ex-officio 
capacity created a distrust about the 
movement, in the eyes of the public. 


Though outwardly the movement seemed 
to be an integrated whole, the differences 
between the semi-official, loyal people and 
the workers, who were dissatisfied at the 
turn the movement had taken, reached its 
climax and resulted in the splitting up of 
the Scout movement in India. It seemed 
as if these two groups were waiting for an 
opportune time to separate. This oppor- 
tunity was provided by Lord Baden Powell 
himself. After touring India and attending 
the All India Scouts Jamboree, the Scout 
Chief had formed some opinion about the 


Indian movement. After his return to 
England it was expressed through the 
comments he made upon it. These com- 


ments were interpreted in various ways and 
one group always felt that they were 
insulting to India. The agitation against 
the statement, made by the Scout Chief, 
was so intense that the Scout Chief himself 
had to clarify his position. The episode, 
however, accentuated the urge to separate. 
It is not necessary to enter into discussion 
to show whether the interpretations of his 
comments, by the Indian critics were correct 
or otherwise. The story is too.stale to be 
told again, but the fact remains that it 
accelerated the process of the division and 
decline of the movement. 


Separate movement  organised—Two 
groups of workers evolved out of this con- 
troversy and the top ranking leaders like 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Hirday- 
nath Kunzru started two separate move- 





* I. S. Wilson, Camp Chief in Report by the Camp Chief on his tour in India —Nov. 
1933 to March 1934. 
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ments. The group which broke away from 
the old movement was headed by Pandit 
Kunzru. It formed the new organisation, 
the Hindusthan Scouts. It formulated, as 
its aims, the reshaping of the Scout move- 
ment and moulding of the scout training 
on national lines. The Organisers of the 
Hindusthan Scouts decided to drop the 
word ‘Emperor’ from the scout’s oath and 
substituted it by the word ‘State’. Some 
other minor changes like inscribing ‘Lotus 
token’ on the scout badge and some changes 
in scout tests were made. This group 
always claimed to be the pioneer in the 
national scout movement and considered the 
original Boy Scouts movement as a semi- 
Government youth movement. The people 
in the other group proudly paraded the fact 
that it was the only movement having 
international affiliation. The changes made 
in the scout promise, tests and constitution 
by the seceders were regarded to be of no 
vital significance by the old group. During 
the last decade these two movements worked 
separately and there was no leadership 
which could bridge the gulf between the 
two movements. But the youth leaders, 
in particular, and social workers, in general, 
were losing their interests in both the move- 
ments. Whatever be the causes of the division 
in the Scout movement, in India, it is no 
use denying the fact that both the movements 
lost their value in public opinion. / 


Merger of rival groups.—The political 
developments, after 1942, were inconcei- 
vably sudden and swift, pregnant with deep 
historical significance. They culminated in 
the declaration of Indian independence 
when no one had planned for it. The 
liberation of India solved many problems 
including that of the Scout movement. In 
independent India, no question of flag, 


scout promise (expressing loyalty to King 


Emperor), badge, token and tests could 


arise since the political freedom had swept 
away these symbolic points. The new Govern- 
ment had to help both the organisations. 
Therefore, not only the scout workers but 
the Government too thought of the merger 
of both the movements into a new scout 
organisation. 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Minis- 
ter for Education in the Central cabi- 
net, invited a conference of the represen- 
tatives of both the movements. This 
conference was called, at Delhi, on behalf 
of the Educational Department and was 
presided over by Dr. Tara Chand. How- 
ever, it could not come to a final decision. 
A meeting was held again, in Poona, where 
they found some points of agreement. To 
proceed further with the task of bringing 
about the merger of the Hindustan Scouts 
and the Boy Scouts Association, a meeting 
was held at the Government House, Nagpur, 
on the 18th Dec., 1948. His Excellency 
Sjt. Mangaldas Pakwasa presided. The com- 
mon points of agreement were formulated. 
The new organisation should be called ‘The 
Hind Scouts and Guides’; the scheme 
of merger should be drafted and prepared 
by Dr. Tara Chand, in consultation with 
the heads of the three Associations; Hon. 
Shri Justice Vivian Bose should be requested 
to redraft the memorandum of the 
Association of “The Hind Scouts and Guides’ 
in accordance with the decisions reached at 
the meeting. The meeting also decided 
the question of the composition of the 
Interim Committee and also discussed new 
organisational and training methods for 
developing the movement. 


Training for New Movement.—The two 
movements will now merge together to form 
the new youth organisation. The formal 
ceremony, declaring the merger, will take 
place soon after the completion of the work, 
of the Interim Committee, consisting of 
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representatives of both the movements. It 
is necessary to recognise that it is a step 
forward in the development of the scout 
movement in the country. The organisers 
of the new movement should take sufficient 
care in planning the training programme 
for the new movement. It must be seen 
that the youths who join the movement 
feel that they are working for a national 
and a humanitarian cause. No democratic 
Government will allow the vicious exploita- 
tion of children for political purposes. It 
is high time that the people as a whole 
realise that it is no less than a murder of 
the mind when children are used, as 
instruments in the game of power politics, 
by various political parties. 


In planning for the new organisation, 
questions about the training centre, like 
Gilwell Park ‘Training centre, and the 
affiliation, to Imperial Headquarters, are 
very important. Here, it must be said 
that very few of the scout workers feel 
that our movement is badly in need of 
Imperial recognition. The Americans and 
the Russians have developed their move- 
ments without any external affiliation. Till 
an International Headquarters is organised, 
recognition is not an urgent need. So far 
as the Gillwell Park—the Imperial Training 
centre—is concerned, it must be stated that 
the scout workers, in India, should try to 
develop their own national training centre 
as efficient as other training centres abroad. 
Some efforts in this direction were made at 
Taradevi in the Punjab, and a suburb, near 
Bombay. These training centres should be 
given all possible help, for developing into 
efficient levers, for training youth leaders. 


Camping was never overlooked in Scout- 
ing. But the question about the camping 
facilities was never seriously considered by 
the government as well as by social and edu- 
cational institutions. The provincial and 
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the central government should extend all 
possible help to scout troops so far as camp- 
ing, hiking and tracking are concerned. Edu- 
cationists, in India, should also realise the 
importance of camping and nature contact 
in the lives of Cubs, Scouts and especially 
junior Rovers, whose minds are undergoing 
enormous and critical changes. The Gov- 
ernment can aid the movement not only 
by providing camping facilities but also in 
other ways. It can lend the services of 
trained men to teach the boys subjects like 
map reading, musketry training, knotting, 
bridge building and fire fighting etc. which 
only experts can do. 


Girl Guides Movement.—The movement 
for girls has not grown enough yet. It does 
not, still, embrace all activities and training 
schemes for Girl Guides. The organisers of 
the new movement should recognise this lag. 
To overcome this, they should draft a com- 
prehensive scheme of developing the Girl 
Guides movement in India. The problem 
of leadership in the Girl Guides movement 
has not yet found any satisfactory svlution. 
We have not got sufficient number of women 
teachers and social workers who can bear 
the responsibilities of leadership of the 
movement. The educated women folk, in 
India, have to shoulder this responsibility 
and should come forward, with zeal and 
love for children, to take the lead in the 
movement. . 


The question of leadership has not yet 
been solved even in the Boy Scouts move- 
ment. It is obvious that the movement, for 
its further development, can not completely 
depend merely upon the teachers. To make 
it universal, it is necessary to start hundreds 
of open troops, with leadership from out- 
side, so that practically all school going chil- 
dren can be brought into it. Further it 


must be recognised that the academic divi- 
sion of scouting has always proved harmful 
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to the growth of the movement. Therefore, 
either the percentage of open troops to 
school troops should be enormously increas- 
ed, or every school should be considered as 
a cultural centre where parents, staying 
around, can send their children to be train- 
ed as scouts. The new workers should also 
try to concentrate more on rural areas than 
the urban ones. Urbanisation of the move- 
ment has always kept it away from the 
masses. Open troops and development of 
the Rover movement are the best ways to 
approach the youths in the working classes. 
Scout troops should have a place in the 
labour welfare programme of the govern- 
ment Mills and Trade Unions. This would 
help to inculcate the consciousness of citi- 
zenship and create the spirit of scouting 
amongst our working youths. 


It is sad to realise that, though having 
an extensive coast line, we have not develop- 
ed the sea scouts group nor have we orga- 
nised air troops. The scheme prepared by 
Pandit Shri Ram Bajpai, on behalf of 
Hindusthan Scouts, has now considered the 
possibility of the organisation of air troops. 
The new organisation must make the boys 
sea and air minded and form large naval 
and air scout crews. 


Need for expansion—The new move- 
ment cannot afford to be a movement of 
only the middle and upper classes as well as 
showy in nature and semi-official in’ form. 
It has to reach out to agricultural and in- 
dustrial labour classes if it is to be a truly 
national movement. With the emergence of 
the organisational merger of both the move- 
ments, the perspective of its rapid 
any many-sided growth is unfolded. It 
will provide the scout workers with new 
opportunities. It will enlarge and enrich 
the scope of work for them. The objective 
of the movement viz., creation of citizens 
with culture and having a democratic out- 
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look, will no longer remain a formal but 
unfulfilled ideal just mentioned in the con- 
stitution of the Association. The new situ- 
ation and the new organisation will help its 
achievement with the expansion of the many- 
sided, cultural and other activities of the 
organisation. Other youth movements which 
are inspired by narrow sectarian political 
motives will be on the wane. Absence of 
political youth movements may create a 
stalemate in the field for some time. The 
responsibility to satisfy this new demand 
shall be of the secular state and society 
through educational and cultural move- 
ments like scouting. 


Exploitation of children as pawns in the 
game of power politics is a social crime. 
Leaders of national life should abstain from 
enmeshing children ik politics but draw them 
into the movements which create cultural cli- 
mate and radiate cultural suggestions to 
them, thereby aiding their free personality 
development. 


Social Worker's duty—The social worker 
must especially see that the growing energies 
of children find expression and are utilised 
in the proper way by proper persons for the 
development of children themselves. It is 
not only a question of the rights of children, 
as future members of a democratic nation, 
but also that of the human right of. free 
development and growth. Basic principles 
of human liberty and democracy also de- 
mand that equal opportunities, for person- 
ality development, should be given to all 
children inrespective of class, caste or creed. 
When White House conferences and De- 
clarations of Geneva are stressing and show- 
ing concern for the smallest right of the 
child, here, in India, the national potential 
of strength and intelligence which children 
of a nation represent, is criminally wasted. 
We must not also forget that such a cul- 
tural movement of children is, by its very 
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nature, international and can advance under 
the slogan “Children of the World, unite! 
Whatever is best with this generation must 
be given to you as you are future torch 
bearers of human culture. You have nothing 
to lose but your intellectual and _ social 


slavery.” It is true, no one can predict 
when this dream will materialise. The 
question at present before us is whether the 
new organisation “The Hind Scouts and 
Guides’ can fulfill this dream; and the ques- 
tion is yet unanswered. 








STAFF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


N. F. Karkosap 


Social work agencies in India suffer from lack of adequately trained personnel. In this 
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One of the factors that determines pro- 
gress in any field of work is the success 
of that field in securing persons of intel- 
lectual capacity, of adjusted personality and 
of broad background, to assume, with ade- 
quate training and experience, positions of 
leadership. In India, today, we find that 
the field of social work is confronted with 
this problem. This profession is still in 
the process of development in this country. 
However, there are sufficient indications of 
the growing awareness, on part of public, 
that good heart and love for mankind are 
not sufficient to fulfill a social work task. 
It is increasingly recognised that social work 
has its unique approach to the problems 
in human relations and it demands a total 
investment of self in order to do an effective 
job. _It needs specialized knowledge, skill 
and disciplined use of the self, to help 
individuals and groups to reach adjustments 
satisfactory to themselves and to the society. 
Public and private social agencies are be- 
coming aware of the need of placing these 
tasks in the hands of professionally trained 
persons. 

However, it is certain that for a number 
of years to come, existing institutions of 
professional training, in the country, will 
provide only a very small group of quali- 
fied persons to assume responsibility or pro- 
vide leadership in the field. This is not 
a matter of surprise when we consider the 
fact that, in the United States, the census 
of 1940 enumerated nearly 75,000 persons 
engaged in this profession. A large number 
of these are people with little or practically 


no training. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately twenty per cent only are eligible 
for membership, of the American Association 
of social workers. Thus, even in a country 
where social work profession is so well ad- 
vanced, there is this lack of trained 
personnel. 


A cursory examination of the personnel 
of many of our social work agencies will 
reveal that the task of rendering direct 
service—the very core of social work—is 
carried on by ill-equipped persons, who at 
times, quite unknowingly, mar the very 
purpose of that specific service offered to 
persons in need. For instance, our philan- 
thropy confirms dependency, social and psy- 
chological, instead of enabling the people 
to stand on their own feet. While lip 
service is rendered to the dignity and 
spiritual worth of an individual, a constant 
damage is done, to self-respect of the person 
in trouble, by unscientific and subjective 
attitude of those who administer the service 
of that agency. Add to this the lay attitude 
of the boards or some such groups of ul- 
timate authority, their conservative outlook 
and resistance to any new idea and that 
completes the picture of most of our social 
service agencies. 


Such a situation calls for a timely em- 
phasis on giving some sort of orientation 
to modern concept of social work philosophy 
and method to the untrained staff of 
agencies. There can be no denial of the 
fact that our plans should make use of 
existing resources rather than starting from 
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scratch, which, in reality, is not possible. 
It is fundamental to build upon that which 
we already have, presuming that it furnishes 
a fairly firm foundation. 


How they do it?—It will be interesting 
to examine how American agencies have 
tried to tackle the problem. By now, subs- 
tantial professional literature has emerged 
in this field of staff training and develop- 
ment. Division of Technical Training of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance has deve- 
loped considerable literature on training 
methods. The Family Welfare Association 
of America has also done a good promo- 
tional job in this area. The Fundamental 
concepts developed in the literature, brought 
out by these two Associations in the light 
of their experience, are applicable to other 
organisations also. 


It may be well to define certain terms 
like ‘In-service training’, ‘Staff development 
programme’ and a more recent phrase like 
"Development on the job. The term ‘in- 
service training’ is used, by various writers, 
for the educational efforts, planned by an 
agency, during the orientation period, of 
a new employee, for a specific job there. 
It is an orientation period for all newly 
inducted workers, planned as a help to- 
wards making a ‘good start on their job’, and 
towards giving them a sense of direction in 
agency organisation. Thus it is a plan 
focussed on training for a specific job in 
an agency. 


In-service training has a_ two-fold 
objective: 


(1) To teach the mechanics of the job i.e. 
the details of the procedure and job or- 
ganisation which are very essential for any 
new employee to master the work as quickly 
as possible. When a worker can handle 
mechanics of the job, with sureness and 


considerable speed, he can organise his work 
more effectively. Otherwise much time and 
energy is wasted in trying to deal with them. 


(2) To give sufficient understanding of 
the objectives and functions of the agency 
so that the worker may know, his own 
task against that background. In short, 
efforts are directed in acquainting a new 
worker with the objectives, resources and 
use of the agency in a proper way. 


It must be pointed out that the in- 
service training is equally important for 
a trained but new worker in an agency. 
Because he too has to learn as much about 
the agency, its policy, and function as the 
new untrained worker. 


In ‘their larger aspects the terms ‘Staff 
Development programme’ and “Develop- 
ment on the Job” include the area of 
in-service training. Both the terms are used 
identically. If we are to differentiate the 
meaning of the terms ‘training’ and ‘deve- 
lopment’ then Iet us say ‘training’ indicates 
something standardized or something that 
is viewed in terms of the learning of machi- 
nery, while ‘development’ connotes growth 
or something that is not standardised. 


The term ‘staff-development programme’ 
indicates the ways and means of assisting 
staff members already on the job to do 
it effectively and with deeper understanding. 
Social work is not static. It is continually 
changing and improving. So the social 
work agencies are required to re-examine 
their methods, policy, procedure and even 
their goals and objectives in the light of 
both changing conditions and changing 
techniques. 


The very idea of staff-development pro- 
gramme pre-supposes that the personnel 
policy and the human climate, in the agency, 
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make provisions for developmental oppor- 
tunities for the staff members; i.e. learning 
facilities within the agency structure are 
consciously created. 


Administration—a creative process.—The 
way an agency is administered has im- 
portant implications for the staff upon whom 
depends effective operation of the services. 
It is a matter of relationship with and 
between people. This calls for a leadership 
of insight into the human behaviour, to- 
gether with skill in helping people, to 
relate to one another because in the last 
analysis the materials for administration are 
ideas, experience and feelings of people. 
The administrator has to deal with all these 
factors because they are bound to influence 
the capacity of the staff members. 


Harleiugh Trecker says: “Our under- 
standing of the nature of Social Work 
administration has evolved to the point that 
we now identify administration with pro- 
cess rather than techniques. We see ad- 
ministrative functions as widely distributed 
in contrast with authority centred in one 
individual, and we place administration in 
its proper setting as an inherent part of 
the whole social work process rather than 
merely a tool, adjunct or facilitating device.” 
This approach calls for a new pattern of 
thinking. Ego satisfactions of the adminis- 
trator are to be achieved on entirely ‘new 
basis. It also calls for an ability to create 
free professional relationship through which 
staff members are enabled to develop their 
capacity as social workers. 


The New Worker—A new worker in an 
agency faces several problems. He has to 
learn a number of new things and make 
adjustments in various directions. It is 
natural that in the initial stages he ex- 
periences certain amount of anxiety, due 
to feeling of uncertainty and newness of 


the things. His relationship with the other 
members of the staff is also a source of 
worry. The administrator or the supervisor 
must realize that the new comer may not 
have the actual experience in the field but 
he does have some preconceived notions 
of social work. Most of the workers bring 
their feelings to the job. It is possible that 
a different approach or notion than ones 
own may set up some resistance in the 
worker which may block his way to achieve 
mastery over his task. If the supervisor 
is conscious of this factor he will certainly 
adjust his programme of orientation accor- 
dingly. However, this is the area that is 
likely to be overlooked especially by those 
who focus their entire attention on routine of 
the job. We do not rule out the impor- 
tance of teaching the new worker the 
mechanics of his job, because that is essen- 
tial for the agency as well as the worker, 
who will get the feeling of security and 
success. This feeling will contribute to his 
learning, more readily, other aspects of the 
work. When the routine is handled, with 
sureness and speed, the worker will be 
emotionally free to deal with other areas 
of adjustment in the agency. 


It is desirable that the agencies should 
have a staff mannual or handbook con- 
taining all necessary information about them. 
It must explain the agency’s philosophy, 
purpose as well as fundamental procedures. 
However, the best training results for inter- 
action between the supervisor and the in- 
dividual worker. It is matter of time and 
type of experience and assistance in work 
life that will determine to what extent the 
worker will accept the philosophy of socia! 
work and adopt certain techniques out of 
deep conviction. 


The relationship between the worker and 
the supervisor has a lot to contribute to 
the worker’s development. The supervisor 
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will have to understand and accept the 
struggle that worker is going through in the 
process of incorporating new knowledge. 
Sometimes he will have to act as a con- 
sultant, sometimes adopt direct teaching 
methods, sometimes suggest reading on a 
particular problem. What is most essential 
is good personnel practice which makes far 
incrgased satisfaction for the worker. He 
must be made to feel that he belongs to 
the agency. Our agencies have overlooked 
the importance of creating a good group 
life, in the agency structure, which exerts 
a positive influence upon the worker. 


Staff Meeting and Committees——Regular 
staff meeting can become an important 
medium in staff development if they are 
not considered as just routine procedure 
of agency. If the group process set into 
motion, by the agenda of the meeting, is 
consciously affected by the executive who 
usually chairs such meetings can become a 
training ground for expression for the staff 
members. Mere expression of the feelings 
has a value for the worker even though 
the reasons of the feelings may not always 
be rational. The way the chairman uti- 
lizes each point or question, raised by the 
staff member to introduce a generic prin- 
ciple of social work in the discussion, will 
surely prove an enriching experience for 
the staff. 


Training of the worker is furthered by 
participating in a committee formed by the 
agency as a study group for a specific 
problem. Such committees and staff study 
groups stimulate collective thinking and en- 
courage the workers to explore the field 
in a systematic way. 


Social agencies in the West usually have 
co-operative planning with other sister 
agencies or appoint the staff members to 
work out a programme with lay groups. 
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This certainly widens the worker’s horizon 
and also helps him to see his own task as 
well the function of his agency against wider 
social background. We too can profitably 
try out such a venture in co-operative 
education. Membership in _ inter-agency 
committees give opportunity for thoughtful 
consideration and mutual discussion of pro- 
blems which have broad significance. They 
may result in decision or suggestions, which 
may affect a change in the policy of the 
agency, or may lead to some sort of social 
action. So far as the individual staff 
member is concerned such a membership 
brings him into contact with others whose 
work and experience are different but whose 
general objectives are the same. It also 
calls for the best an individual can give 
on the subject and may ‘encourage the 
study and preparation which broadens his 
perspective and increases his ability to 
participate helpfully in a group discussion. 


Institute Method—Recent efforts, by 
voluntary organizations, to give some sort 
of introduction to social work called 
‘training courses’, for lay persons, have at 
times created an impression in the minds 
of those who attend such talks that they 
are receiving education which might be 
equivalent to training in a professional ins- 
titution of social work. It must be recog- 
nised that such training courses are of gréat 
help towards public understanding of social 
work in India. However, it must be clearly 
understood that these efforts are far from 
professional training which together with 
imparting theoretical knowledge helps a 
trainee to develop certain proficiency ac- 
compinied by disciplined thinking, syste- 
matic analysis and objective self-evolution. 
Similarly short-term study efforts, planned 
by the agencies, to help the staff members 
in having a better understanding of the 
problems related to the agency, are in no 
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way a substitute for intensive professional 
education. Such a short period of study of 
specific aspect of the agency work is known 
as ‘institute method’. 


Kenneth Pray defines ‘institute’ as “small 
groups of workers in a series of sessions 
extending over several days are enabled to 
study intensively some specific aspects of 
their professional practice or its underlying 
problems”. For example Children’s Aid 
Society may hold an ‘institute’ to discuss 
emotional problems of delinquent children 
or a Community Centre may hold a series 
of sessions on group work method if it 
decides to emphasise personality develop- 
ment through the centre programme. 


Those ‘institutes’ will have greater value 
if the staff members have a _ legitimate 
share in its planning. They may suggest 
certain problems that they face in their 
day to day work to be presented at the 
‘institute’. Help of a specialist or a con- 
sultant from outside may greatly enhance 
the quality of discussions at the ‘institutes’. 

What is the time limit of an ‘institute’? 
Answer to this question depends on the sub- 
ject matter to be covered as well as the time 
available. It may be one day, one week or 
even longer. It has been noted that the 
‘institute’ proves more effective when there 
is no pressure of the daily work during 
this period. 

Several schools of social work in United 
States offer ‘institutes’ during vacation 
months for the experienced employees of 
the agencies. It has been found that the 
workers and the agencies have appreciated 
the value of such an experience since it 
serves as a refresher period to the worker, 
who is liable to fall in a rut, and as a 
result become completely out of touch with 
the wider fields and new developments. 
‘Institutes’ offered by the School of Social 
Work help the employed worker to gain 
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a new point of view and re-examine his 
own or his agency practice of social work. 
They also provide an opportunity to share 
the experiences with people engaged in 
similar work in various parts of the 
country. 


What is more important is using the 
results of the ‘institute’ discussion. Conclu- 
sions arrived at should lead to improved 
agency practice. A small committee of 
workers may be appointed for further con- 
sideration of particular topics, to experiment 
with certain possible changes and make 
definite recommendations regarding impro- 
vement in administrative practice, super- 
visory method or the application of skills 
in rendering direct service to the clients. 


Self-Education——It has been the expe- 
rience of the agencies that the attendance 
at ‘institutes’ has resulted in more effective 
staff meetings, more interest in reading on 
professional subject and increased knowledge 
shown in improved performance. It has 
become a part of personnel practices, in 
western agencies, where the executives refer 
to articles in the periodicals or recent books, 
which have a bearing on the subjects dis- 
cussed at the ‘institute’ or the staff meeting. 
Sometimes one or more workers undertake 
to present a digest of their reading to other 
members of the staff in the form of dis- 
cussion. It will be profitable to have a 
staff library for which a reading committee 
might review the books, advise the agency 
whether to buy them for the staff library 
or not. American libraries give a long- 
time loan of books to the agencies. The 
libraries should be willing to purchase 
hooks recommended by the agencies. In 
some of the agencies a member of the 
office staff is assigned the task of submitting 
a list of books or articles from the pro- 
fessional periodicals or the book reviews 
appeared in social work magazines. 
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Indian Conference of Social Work.— 
Growing interest in improved social work 
practice, was evidenced in some of the 
sectional meetings of the third Indian 
Conference of Social Work held at Delhi 
in last December. It was gratifying to 
see so many voluntary socially-minded 
persons, experienced employees of various 
agencies and a tiny band of professionals 
thrash out in a very frank manner some 
of the vital issues of social work today. 
Such sessions surely provide an opportunity 
for learning what is going on in other 
parts of the country and in other branches 
of the field, besides ones own area of 
immediate interest. Some of the sectional 
meetings, did stimulate creative thinking on 
a number of practical problems that are 
generic to social work. 


Attendance at such conferences is un- 
doubtedly a supplemental resource for 
staff training. It is advisable that the staff 
members selected to represent the agency 
at the conference are chosen from various 
levels of the agency. It will certainly help 
if some of the board members or managing 


trustees of the agencies also attended the 
conference which can help them to gain 
a broad perspective. The range of subject 
matter presented at such Conference is 
varied and large, that some sort of help 
is necessary for a Junior staff member to 
prepare for participation in _ sectional 
meetings of specific aspect of social work 
to which the agency is devoted. 


An exchange of workers between the 
Agencies.—This is one of the recent trends 
in the area of staff development programme. 
Such a plan varies from two weeks’ to two 
or more months’ experience in a sister agency 
in the same town or another part of the 
country. 


In this paper an attempt is made to lay 
down certain possible methods of staff 
development and to show that under the 
present-day conditions an agency can make 
use of all possible methods for bringing 
to its staff new knowledge and better under- 
standing of the job by creating certain 
facilities and stimulating the interest of the 
individuals to increase their social work 
skills. 
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Pre-primary age is an important period in the life of an individual. As such the value 
of education imparted during infancy cannot be overemphasized, Private schools for 
children have come into existence in India during the last few years especially due to the 
efforts of philanthropists. Yet, it is disappointing that in this important field of activity 
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The school plays an important part in 
the personality development of a child. The 
influence of the pre-school education is 
particularly marked, as the first five years 
are the most important ones in the life 
of an individual. The personality traits, 
which develop later on, are rooted during 
these early years. Having realised the im- 
portant role of pre-primary education, it was 
considered worth-while to make a critical 
examination of the facilities available for 
it in Bombay City and suburbs. A brief 
history of the development of different types 
of schools, for pre-primary education, in 
western countries, will not be, it is hoped, 
out of place, here. 


Child Education.— Interest in the child 
is of recent origin. In the primitive days 
the child was an object of cruelty and abuse. 
No attempt was made to understand him; 
the purpose of education was to mould 
him according to the views of the adult. 


A change in this attitude started with 
“Comenious”, a philosopher, in the 18th 
century. According to him the education 
of children should be based on the par- 
ticular developments of their ages. He 
divided the school life into four main 
divisions; from infancy to the age of six 
he called “the Mother School”. He said 
that the teacher must make constant ap- 
peals to the understanding of the child 


through his sense of perception. The chil- 
dren should not be disciplined harshly. In 
teaching them the teacher should proceed 
from easy to difficult, from general to 
specific, from known to unkown. Thus 
“Comenious” planted the germs of modern 
education, and initiated the attempts to 
study the child as an individual, rather 
than putting him into the pattern provided 
by adults. 


A further contribution to the child edu- 
cation, was made by John Locke in the 
18th Century. He laid stress on habit 
formation, reasoning and physical «ctivity. 
Later, in 1762, Locke’s theories were fur- 
ther developed by Rousseau. He said that 
the life of the child had activities which 
were normal to that age and education 
should seek to follow them. The child’s 
learning should take place through the 
senses rather than through memory. 


The current view then was to mould 
the child into a good being, by teaching 
him manners and social virtues. In the 
18th century Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, a 
Swiss, emphasised that the function of 
education was not to teach manners but 
to evolve the child’s natural powers and 
cultivate his human side and _ reasoning. 
He took the seed thought of Rousseau 
that sense impression was the foundation 
of human knowledge, and enlarged the 
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conception as being organic and proceeding 
according to laws. And he advocated the 
training of different faculties, and their 
development became his watchword. He 
said that real education must develop the 
child as a whole mentally, physically and 
morally and train the head, heart and hand. 

Kindergarten Method.—Johann Friedrich 
Froebel, a German educationist, made an 
astounding contribution in this field. He 
developed the Kindergarten method in which 
songs, games and occupations, involving 
self-acting, were the dominant characteris- 
tics. The object of this system was to 
help the child to develop himself by giving 
expression to his hidden impulses. Self 
activity was the basis of the work in the 
Kindergarten method. Through his 
achievements the child lays bare his inner 
self. 

Play is the only activity of the early 
stages of growth. Children’s ideals and 
feelings are expressed mainly in singing, in 
making gestures and in constructing objects. 
So Froebel thought of teaching everything 
through these activities. He invented gifts 
or occupations in the Kindergarten method. 
The gifts gave the idea of certain activities. 
These activities were called the occupations. 
The occupations included a number o* diffe- 
rent constructions—with paper, sand, clay, 
wood and other materials. 

Montessori Method.—Another system of 
child education developed in Italy, in the 
past century. The Montessori method, as 
it is called, had its origin in the efforts 
to educate the mentally defective children. 
The idea originated from the work of a 
physician during the French Revolution. 
This method was further improved upon 
by Edward Seguin, also a Frenchman. It 
was successfully employed for educating the 
mentally retarded children. 

Later on Seguin’s ideas were developed 
by Madame Montessori. The success 
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achieved on mentally deficient children made 
her feel that the system would prove very 
useful with the normal children too. She 
further refined the original gifts of Froebel 
and designed didactic apparatus for the 
development of each of the five senses. 
She thought it necessary to lay down the 
objective as a three-year old child was 
unable to define it for himself. According 
to her it was necessary to tell the child 
to do a taste in a certain way laid down 
for him. By trial and repetitjon when 
the child accomplished his task, it gave 
him a joy of satisfaction, which was essen- 
tial for his growth. 

This system is considered as providing 
self-education in a very limited sense. The 
auto-education advocated by Madame 
Montessori is now looked upon as useless 
and causing more danger than of any help. 
With its emphasis on sense training it did 
mot find any favour in America, because 
advanced studies on children has shown that 
child as he grows develops his physical, 
mental and emotional powers. In England 
some schools tried the use of Montessori 
material, though the method followed was 
essentially Froebelian. 

Nursery School_—The origin of the 
Nursery school is found in the attempts of 
few ambitious individuals during the 18th 
century. As early as 1740, Oberloin, a 
teacher, started a school for poor farmefs’ 
children at Wallback, in France. His object 
was to take care of the young children 
while the parents worked in the field. By 
the 18th century, the general public was 
becoming keenly aware of the need for 
humanitarian attitude towards the child. 
Many nursery and infant schools were found- 
ed with the help of philanthropically minded 
men. During the latter half of the 19th 
century the Frocbelian ideas brought about 
a change in these institutions. The school 


environment was made cheerful; opportu- 
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nities were provided for free play and con- 
tact with nature. In 1816 Robert Owen, 
a millowner, started the first nursery school 
in England. They became popular and 
many were started all over England 
and Scotland. They were mainly for the 
benefit of the children of the working 
mothers; to look after them during the 
latter’s absence. 


In 1919, 20 teachers were invited 
to U.S.A. to demonstrate the English idea 
of a Nursery School. At the start the 
English and the American schools differed 
in their outlook. In England these schools 
were established mainly for the care of 
the neglected children and as a remedy 
for the unsatisfactory economic conditions, 
while in America they were established for 
child study, the emphasis being on maxi- 
mum growth of the child. However, the 
present outlook and purpose of the nursery 
schools in the two countries is similar. In 
England the importance of the Nursery 
Schools in serving the psychological and 
social needs are recognised. Similarly in 
America the importance of nursery schools 
for slum children is now admitted. 


In the 20th century much thought was 
given to the literature on child education. 
Many educationists and philosophers made 
their contributions to the study of the 
growing child. Freud, a Viennese Psychia- 
trist, said that abnormalities are caused by 
repression as children and that most of 
the mental diseases originated in the child- 
hood. Hence it was considered necessary 
to provide a healthy childhood to child- 
ren. The contributions of these great 
philosophers, educationists and __ scientists 
recently created a new interest and outlook 
towards the problem of child welfare. 

Pre-School Education in India.—Interest 
in the pre-school education was well-ad- 
vanced in the western countries before it 
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began to be shown in India. 


Even today 
the interest shown in this country is not 


so widespread as in other countries. 
However, some powerful organisations are 
carrying on propaganda in order to awaken 
interest in the pre-school child. The 
method advocated by these organisations 
is the Montessori method which has eli- 
cited a very enthusiastic response from 
many quarters. 


Perhaps this enthusiasm can be explained 
as a reaction against the deplorable con- 
ditions existing in the native schools. In 
contrast with the drab unattractive class 
room conditions in the old fashioned schools, 
where much is learned by memorizing notes, 
the Montessori method, with concrete objects 
and materials for teaching, must have had 
a great appeal. Gijabhai Badheka was the 
pioneer of this movement in this country. He. 
is known to have started the first Montessori 
school. Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh, at Bhav- 
nagar was founded, in 1926, to give impetus 
to child education on montessori lines. Later 
many schools for young children wer: 
started by wealthy individuals and welfare 
organisations. They were mainly the result 
of private enterprise, the outcome of the 
achievements of few ambitious individuals. 
Madame Montessori herself came to India 
and started a school and training college, 
for teachers, at Adayar (1935), and in 
recent years training centres were started 
in big cities like Bombay, Poona, Ahmed- 
abad and Sholapur. These centres have 
been recognised by the Government. 


The Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh through 
its Journal, Shikshan Patrika, tried to ac- 
quaint teachers and parents with the new 
thoughts in education. The Sangh exa- 
mined the schools affiliated to it. Since 


1946 it is running a school at Bordi—a town 
one hundred miles away from Bombay— 
for pre-primary teachers, in rural areas, 
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and has opened Bal Wadis for village child- 
ren. The Sangh holds conferences on 
Child education and conducts exhibitions. 
A very big exhibition was held in Bombay 
in 1948. 

Thus these schools are doing a great 
deal of propaganda and as a result many 
parents are sending their children to these 
schools mostly with a view that they should 
pass the matriculation examination at a 
younger age. Thus the emphasis is still 
on formal learning. 

Pre-Primary Schools in Bombay City 
and Suburbs——For the study of the pre- 
primary education in Bombay city and su- 
burbs* 30 schools were selected from 
different localities representing various 
socio-economic stratas. Of these, 23 schools 
follow the Montessori method, five the 
Kindergarten and two the modern nursery 
methods. The number of schools selected 
from different localities is as under: — 








No. of Schools Localities 
2 Fort 
2 Marine Drive 
2 Malabar Hill, Beach 
Candy 
2 Cumbala Hill 
5 Gamdevi 
6 Girgaum 
4 Dadar, Matunga 
3 Byculla, Parel 
(meant for poor 
children in B. D. 
Chawls) ‘ 
5 Suburbs (Khar 
Vile Parle, 
Andheri, Juhu) 
1 Kalbadevi-Muslim area 
Total 30 schools 














Majority of these schools are situated 
in the areas inhabited by the middle and 
upper middle classes (e.g. Girgaum, Gam- 
devi, and the suburbs). The parents of 


the children in these areas are generally 
educated and cultured. The income group 
ranges roughly from Rs. 300 to Rs. 8U0 per 
month. The middle and the upper middle 
classes ate combined together because the 


children belonging to these two classes have 


more or less the same cultural background 
and differ very little in their needs. Four 
schools are situated in the Marine Drive 
and Malabar Hill areas. These are the 
best localities occupied by the richest class 
of society. The parents are well-educated 
and are either business men or government 
officials. Three schools situated in Parel 
and Byculla, in the Municipal chawls, are 
provided for poor children. These are one- 
room tenements and the living conditions 
are unhygienic. The parents are generally 
illiterate. Many of them are sweepers; 
others do menial jobs in the municipalities 
or mills. The income of these families 
varies from Rs. 50 to 150 per month. 


Most of these schools are run either by 
individuals or by welfare organisations. The 
government grant is given very rarely to 
these institutions. So far the government 
has taken very little interest in the pre- 
primary education. 


These schools can be classified on the 
following language basis: — 


ScHoot MEpDIuM 


« 














Medium No. of Schools 
English 12 
Marathi 8 
Gujerathi 9 
Urdu Py oe | 
Total 30 











This table makes clear that the pre- 
primary schools are gaining popularity in 
the various communities in Bombay. 





* The thesis submitted by the writer for her diploma. 
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Distribution of Children—The _ total 
number of children attending these 30 
schools, according to the school registers, 
is 1499. The average number of children, 
per school, is about 50. The following 
frequency table shows an irregular distri- 
bution of children in these schools: — 








_ No. of Children No. of Schools 
hice 19 1 
20— 39 3 
40— 59 4 
60— 79 6 
80— 99 4 

100 — 119 3 

120 — 139 6 

140 — 159 1 

160 — 179 1 

180 — 199 1 

Total 30 











This study has concerned itself with the 
education .of children below six years. 


However, it was found that these pre- 
primary schools have many  over-aged 
children. In one school it was observed 


that three children were on the roll call 
of pre-primary school but actually they were 
attending the first primary class. However, 
since the Bombay Municipality has recently 
fixed six years as the minimum age for 
entrance to pre-primary school these children 
were enrolled in pre-primary school as ) ey 
were below that age limit. 


CHILDREN OVER SIX YEARS OF AGE 








No. of children over six No. of schools 
years of age F 
I—6 10 
7—12 
Above 12 
Pe ne. ee 
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School fees.— 














Fees per month in 

rr 

Free schools 3 

O— 4 1 

5— 9 14 

10— 14 4 

15— 19 4 

20 — 24 : 

25 — 29 1 

30 — 34 1 

Total 30 











The table shows that the fees charged 
in pre-primary schools are rather high. 
This inay be due to the insufficient govern- 
ment support to them. The welfare orga- 
nisation like the Naigaum Welfare Associa- 
tion and the Women’s Council, Bombay 
Presidency, are running three Balak Mandirs 
for vety poor children. 


UsE OF TEXT BOOKS 











Picture and |Hand made 
Text books story books | books 
English: 8 
Gujerati: 7 18 8 
Marathi: 1 

















In many schools text books are used. 
The hand-made books are on the whole 
meaningless and uninteresting to the child. 


Use of text books by children at pre- 
primary stage is unsuitable and hence is 
not recommended by the authorities. 
However, a free and_ extensive use 
of picture books, with big suggestive pic- 
tures, which easily develop a story at a 
glance, which encourage reading readiness 
in children and give them information about 
common animals, flowers, vehicles and ob- 
jects with which they come into contact 
daily in their life without any formal 
education is highly recommended and 
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forms a very important part of the edu- 
cation of the child. Home made books 
designed on the above lines are useful, ¢.g. 
simple and easy translation into vernacular 
the well-known English stories such as 
“The Little Red Hen”. It is accepted 
at all hands that reading in no case is 
desirable at this stage. And it is always 
the teacher who is expected to develop 
small simple stories from the books. 


School time.—Majority of these schools 
are held in the afternoon. This is the time 
when children should be having a nap or 
resting at home and as such the schools’ 
timing and routine is not suitable to the 
child’s needs. 








SCHOOL TIME No. oF sCHOOLS 
Morning 8 
Afternoon 

ll am. or 12 noon 16 

to 4 p.m. 

Whole day 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 4 
9a.m to 5 p.m. 2 














From the above table it can be seen 
that the majority of the schools are held 
in the afternoon while only a few are run in 
the morning and about six the whole day. 


It is agreed that the most suitable time 
for the pre-primary school is the few hours 
in the morning, when children can freely 
play in the open air, which is very essential 
for their physical development. Morning 
time is the most active time and in the 
afternoon the child needs a nap. In the 
majority of the pre-primary schools children 
are kept very busy at a time when they 
really should take rest. 


Indoor and outdoor space.—Indoor spac 
in the majority of the schools, is between 
0 and 9 sq. ft. per child. Only five schools 
out of 30 have space between 20 and 30 
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sq. ft. per child whereas the required 
space is 35 sq. ft. per child. The outdoor 
space conditions are still worse. As imany as 
nine schools have absolutely no outdoor 
space, while eight schools have space bet- 
ween | and 19 sq. ft. Only one school has 
an ideal outdoor open space. The required 
outdoor space is 75 to 100 sq. ft. per child. 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR SPACE PER CHILD 











space per |In-door  spacejout-door space 

child in sq. ft.|No. of schools}No. of schools 
o— 9 13 17 
10— 19 10 6 
20 — 29 5 — 
30 — 39 1 ~- 
40 — 49 2 
50 — 59 — 1 
60 — 69 i —_ 
70— 79 oe 1 
Total 30 27 

















The above table shows the provision of 
space available in the schools included in 
the present survey. Only two schools have 
more than adequate indoor space i.e. bet- 
ween 30 and 39 sq. ft. and 60 and 69 
sq. ft. respectively. As many as 13 schools 
have space below 9 sq. ft., about 10 schools 
10 to 19 sq. ft., five schools 20 to 29 sq. 
ft. Thus it will be clear that three-fourth 
of the schools are lacking badly the mini- 
mum space requirements. It will be also 
seen that the conditions regarding out-door 
space are still worse. As many as nine 
schools have absolutely no out-door space 
i.e. nearly one-third of the schools have below 
10 sq. ft. per child. Only three schools 
have space between 40 and 60 sq. ft. The 
small children need a large space for vigo- 
rous activities and as such American 
authorities have recommended about 75 to 
100 sq. ft. of open space per child. None 
of the schools, with the exception of one, 


satisfy this essential requirement. 
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Three schools have playgrounds where 
students of the higher classes play about 
making it impossible for the younger child- 
ren to derive any advantage of the out- 
door space. Only one school comes to 
the ideal requirements. This school is 
located on the sea side, in a small hutment. 
The outdoor space is only 25 to 35 sq. ft. 
However, this insufficiency is ignorable 
because the outside space is large, quite 
shady and practically all the activities are 
carried out in the open air, where there 
is a cemented platform. As the school is 
situated on the sea shore it has additional 
advantage; children can play on rock and 
shady beach. 


Small children are always very active 
and need a large space. Modern American 
opinion, on the requirements of space per 
child in a good nursery school is in-door 
35 sq. ft. and out-door 75 to 100 sq. ft. 
It is suggested that the space should be 
adequate, warm and free from risks so 
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that children can fréely move about in 
the school premises. It is good to have 
a portion of the ground cemented so that 
children can play there with kiddy cars, 
pull toys etc. Such space requirements 
should be satisfied in a nursery school 
specially in a big, crowded city like Bombay 
where the problem of space is so very 
acute that there is hardly any space, even 
a small corner in the house, which the 
child can claim as his own. It is very 
necessary for the nursery school to provide 
adequate, well-protected open-air space 
which is very essential for the physical 
development of the child during the early 
years of growth. 

Creative and imaginative  activities.— 
The schools provide very scanty equipment 
for creative activities such as painting, play 
in the sand etc. As to the imaginative 
play such as dolls, housekeeping etc. only 
three schools have provided them. Others 
forbade it as they claimed that it distracted 
children from normal learning. 


TABLE SHOWING ACTIVITIES IN THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS 





























Indoor Material No. of schools | Out-door material | No. of schools 
(1) Imaginative and dramatic play 
Material, dolls corner 3 swing 10 
(2) Active play and Physical develop- 
ment. Pull toys 6 Incline 
(3) Blocks * 27 Sea-saw 
MATERIAL FOR CREATIVE ; 
ACTIVITIES 
(4) Crayons and paints C. . climbing apparatus 6 
P. 
(5) Paper cutting, folding 29 Balancing Board 3 
(6) Clay and Plastics 10 
J . Double bar 7 
(7)  Jig-saw puzzle 14 Crate 2 
Jungle Jym 2 
Sand Box 3 
* The blocks used are tiny and not large and hollow as they should be. 
From the above table one can have a_ both in-door and out-door, in various 
clear idea of the play material equipment, schools. Whilst most of the schools do 
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not provide enough play material for out- 
door games, the condition is a little better in 
the provision of material for in-door acti- 
vities. Even in this matter most of the 
schools, Kindergarten and Montessori, fail 
to provide material for free dramatic 
and constructive play. It is well-known that 
a young child should be amply provided 
with an extensively large amount of variety 
of play materials which would develop his 
different abilities in the fullest manner. 


Who Leads the Activities? Teacher or 
Child: — 


No. of schools 





Child-centered activities 11 


Teacher-centred 


activities 19 














The first column in the table indicates 
the schools in which a child selects his 
own play material and asks the teacher 
the particular activity in which he needs 
assistance. For e.g. he picks up a story 
book and asks the teacher to develop the 
story with the help of the pictures or he 
takes out building blocks and starts building 
various things in a free manner initiated 
by himself. The child has free scope to 
develop his intrinsic abilities through the 
play material provided in the schools. In 
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of even asking the teacher for a certain 
group activity by saying “Let us go out 
and play” or “We want music”. 


In the second group it is the teacher 
who determines, to a large extent, what 
the child should do. In some of the schools 
referred to in this column, a special time- 
table is arranged indicating the particular 
time for the particular activity, and this 
practice is rigidly followed. In some cases 
a particular activity is almost forced on 
the children. It is the teacher who plays 
a. dominant role and the children play 
only a secondary part. They quietly obey 
the teacher in the activities prescribed by 
the teacher. If the teacher dominates the 
activities the danger is that the children 
would lack in the development of the 
initiative. 

‘Personality Development.—It is a well- 
known psychological truth that the perso- 
nality of a man is largely an outcome of 
his development during the early days. The 
qualities such as initiative and _ self-deter- 
mination are very important. They are 
natural. Therefore, during the plastic 
formative years, of a child’s development, 
full and free scope, under the proper 
guidance of an expert teacher, should be 
offered to develop them in a full and 





some cases the children go to the extent natural manner. . 
TIME FOR FREE PLAY 
No. of schools Duration 


5 which includes 
2 schools out of 
22 given below. 


Real Free play, 


1 to 2 hours. 5 out of which 
2 have less than 
1 hour 

more than 2 hours Nil 














Free Play with 22 1 to 2 hours 21 out of which 
Montessori 2 have less than 
material 1 hour 

morthan 2 hours 1 

No free play (rigid 

time table system) > 
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Free play with Montessori material means 
that the child is allowed to chose any of 
the didactic material which he is allowed 
to handle, in a set manner. By free 
play is meant that the teacher guides and 
shows the uses of the material. Afterwards 
the children are allowed to handle the 
material as they like. Children are allowed 
to have any dramatic and imaginative 
play. 


The material provided in the schools is 
mostly didactic. Children have to play 
with the didactic apparatus in a set manner 
and there is no provision for real free 
play arising from the spontaneous interest 
in the child. 


In the Kindergarten schools regular 
periods are laid out. Each activity is 
carried out for thirty minutes. Balance is 
maintained between active and quiet habits; 
the oral and the writing work. There 
are only two schools run on modern lines. 
The routine in these schools is as follows. 
They meet in the morning and are out 
at noon. The routine is very flexible. The 
first one hour is devoted for free play, 
mostly out-doors. Then comes a break of 
thirty minutes, during which period child- 
ren have fruit juice and rest on rugs or 
mats. In many cases this is followed by 
one hour outdoor activities such as story 
telling, music, play at crayons, paints etc. 


THE SCHOOL ROUTINE IS BRIEFLY 
SUMMARISED AS FOLLOWS 





1% hours. free play with didactic appa- 
ratus in a set manner. 

% to 1 hour Midafternoon lunch and 
recess. 

1% hours light activities e.g. music, story 


telling, drawing, folding 








cutting, pasting etc. 





It was found that in most of the schools 
group activities were initiated by the teacher. 
The teacher arranged the dances and dra- 
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matic scenes. In only six schools the group 
life in children was spontaneous. They 
came together drawn by play material such 
as sand and construction of blocks. 


Use of Musical Instruments—Music is 
essential at this stage of self-expression. 
It plays an important part in the per- 
sonality development. It develops the 
aesthetic sense of the child. 

Children enjoy rhythmic activities. Ins- 
truments like drum and dancing sticks are 
liked by them. With the help of these 
instruments simple rhythmic dances, march 
keeping to time in tune with the instru- 
ment, can be very easily conducted. They 
enjoy these activities and as such these 
activities should be encouraged and properly 
guided. However, very few schools were 
observed to be using them. The following 
table shows that the schools under 
observation have inadequate musical 
equipment. 





Musical instrument No. of schools 








Piano 

Harmonium 

Dilruba 

Drum and Tamborines 
Dancing sticks 
Gramaphone 

Cymbal 

No instruments 


—_— 
wewevwvn ww @ 














It can be seen from the above tabl: that 
very few schools use instruments like drum 
and dancing sticks which the children can 
use. 


Furniture equipment.—Furniture and 
toilet provided in the pre-primary schools 
should be child-size and suited to children’s 
needs. They encourage self-help. It was 
found that most of the schools have no 
child size furniture and proper toilet 
arrangements. 
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FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 





chatais, small | Child size 
mats and | tables and 
| stools | chairs 

No. of schools 17 | 12 





] | 


| Long benches 


child size | no furniture 
| for arranging | cupboards | equipment 
| the play and shelves 
\ Sen Sone Toe 
| 12 15 | ones school has 


abolutely no 








furniture. Three schools have no furniture referred to either in col. 3 or Col. 4. 








Most of the schools have very little 
furniture. For want of space chairs and 
stools have been replaced by chatais, mats 
and stools. Since chatais are used in 
Indian homes the children are used to 
squat on them. Secondly they are very cheap. 
Majority of the schools keep the mate- 
rials locked up in a cupboard and during 
school hours arrange them on long benches. 
Many teachers do it with the help of 
children. 

Fifteen schools, out of thirty, have 
provided open shelves and cupboards. Yet 
the furniture equipment is not adequate. 
One of the factors which make up a good 
nursery school is proper and adequate fur- 
niture equipment. It encourages self-help. 
Children are able to make free and 
proper use of the articles. Child size open 
shelves have another value. The arrange- 
ment of play equipment on these shelves 
encourages children to select the mate- 
rial independently. Thus it encourages 
sclf-guidance. It may be said that the 
schools have not realised the importance 
of furniture equipment in the normal 
development of the child. Thus _ the 
majority of the schools have very little 
furniture and that too is not adequate. 


Sanitary arrangements—In the schools 
observed the conditions regarding the sani- 
tary arrangements are far from satisfactory. 
Common use of glass and towel, lack of 
provision for boiled water, for drinking 
purpose, and mirrors and improper and 
unsuitable lavatories and washing arrange- 
ments are the common features of these 
schools. In a majority of the pre-primary 
schools, on the Montessori lines, the use 
of two buckets (one bucket for storing water 
and the other used as wash basin), 
the use of three towels (common for all 
children) one for hand and face, second 
for feet and a third, strangely enough, 
for wiping the nose was noticed. These 
conditions need a thorough overall and 
proper hygienic habits should be introduced 
at this early stage of the child’s development. 

Necessity of clean and suitable toilet, 
proper and convenient arrangements for 
washing purposes, use of soap and adequate 
arrangements for providing clean drinking 
water to children need not be over- 
emphasised. Regarding drinking water 
arrangements it is needless to say that it 
should be boiled and stored in a clean 
vessel and each child should be provided 
with a glass. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR DRINKING WATER 





| common glass 











separate glass | 


boiled water unboiled water 








| 
pda Bay 2th Bormumansst esmmeaanaan 
No. of schools | 24 | 6 | 6 | 24 
Similarly washing equipments should mirror and soap, preferably separate, for 
The use of separate towels 


consist of suitable washing towel, basin, 


each child. 





i 
| 
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is recommended for considerations too well 
known to be discussed since children are 


specially susceptible to infection. 


WASHING ARRANGEMENTS 











material No. of Schools No. of Schools 
(1) Soap Provided 21 not provided 9 
(2) Towels separate 5 common 25 
(3) Washing arrangements proper basin, tap 2 use of buckets 9 
(4) General cleanliness clean 14 unclean 16 











The use of common lavatories and bath- 
rooms by children in a nursery school and 
students in the higher classes is harmful 
from various considerations. It is very 
essential to have commodes and lavatories, 
specially built for the use of children, and 
this will encourage self-help, proper and 
healthy habits in them at the pre-primary 
school age. 


TOILET ARRANGEMENTS 





common high school 


special child size 
lavatories and bathrooms 


arrangements 


No. of schools 7 23 








Teaching personnel.—The teacher plays 
an important role in the pre-primary school 
and as such needs major consideration. 
This includes three main topics. They 
are: — 

1. Proportion between teachers and 

children in each school. 


2. Educational qualifications of the 
teachers 


Aims and objectives prescribed by the 
teachers. 


The teacher-pupil ratio in these schools 
is most unsatisfactory. In majority of the 
schools one adult looks after 30 children. 
In as many as ten schools one teacher has 


to look after more than 40 children. The 
teacher pupil-ratio ought to be one teacher 
for 10 or 12 children. 


PROPORTION BETWEEN TEACHERS AND 

















CHILDREN 
ny i gy ite No, of schools 

1— 10 2 

11 — 20 9 
21— 30 9 

31 — 40 7 
41— 50 3 
Total 30 





As seen from the above table only two 
schools provide an ideal condition of one 
teacher for 8 to 10 children. In some 
of the schools ayahs are appointed and 
they attend to some of the needs of the 
children. They share the teachers’ load 
and, therefore, have been considered as 
members of the staff and included in the 
teacher-pupil ratio. Even if such inclusions 
are made the adult-pupil ratio is unsatis- 
factory. The teachers are poorly qualified 
and the training is inadequate. This to- 
gcther with the insufficient number of 
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teachers gives evidence of a lack of proper 
teacher personnel in the pre-primary schools. 








Education Qualifications of 
the pre-primary school 
Teachers 


No. of Teachers 


Matric 29 


~~ | 


(1 
Diploma in Montessori 

(2) Non-matric 18 
Diploma in Kindergarten 

(3) Senior cambridge or 14 
Matric IS. C. II; Matric 3 
Diploma in Kindergarten 

(4) Vernacular final 8 
Diploma primary teachers 

(5) Vernacular final 1 
Diploma in Kindergarten 

(6) London Montessori 3 
Diploma 

(7) Graduates of Women’s 5 
University, Poona 
Montessori Diploma 

(8) Matric rj 
Diploma in secondary 
teachers 

(9) Ordinary graduates 3 


No special training 


(10) Non-matric without any 8 
special qualification 


(11) Montessori training re 4 
ceived privately 


(12) Graduates and_ kinder: 1 
garten training 








Total 101 











This table shows the educational 
qualifications of the teachers. Most of 
them are either Montessori, or kindergarten 
trained or holding primary teacher’s diplorna. 
It is desirable to have more highly edu- 
cated persons than those engaged in teaching 


at present. At least a graduate of the 
Indian Women’s University, possessing 
special qualifications, for pre-primary 


teaching on modern lines, should be on 
the staff of the pre-primary school. 
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Pending the institution of a good training 
course, for teachers of pre-primary schools, 
lectures on child psychology and modern 
methods of teaching should be arranged 
for those already in the field such as the 
Montessori and kindergarten teachers most 
of whom do not possess the adequat: qua- 
lifications for being appointed in _pre- 
primary schools. 


It may be emphatically pointed out that 
primary or secondary trained teachers or 
even graduates without special qualifications 
cannot be considered as eligible for appoint- 
raent in pre-primary schools. 


Objectives—Inadequate understanding of 
the educational principles and objectives was 
revealed by the teachers in their enume- 
ration of the school objectives. The follow- 
ing ‘table shows that very few teachers 
thought of the development of the child’s 
education. The objectives given by the 
head teachers of each school are divided 
into four main categories, as shown in the 
table below. 





Objectives of pre-primary 
education as given by the 
head teacher 


No. of schools 


(1) To develop social virtues) 8 
like co-operation, discipline 
and good manners 


(2) Sense training through 5 
play with montessori . 
equipment 
(3) Introduction of school life 10 
in a pleasant familiar 
setting 


To provide the material 
that would aid and sup- 
plement the growth of the 
child 

not mentioned 3 


(5) 








Total 28 











In the remaining two schools, one a 
pre-primary 


Muslim school, the head 





| 
; 
: 
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teacher said that the objective was to en- 
courage muslim children to learn and she 
considered that the nursery school was the 
best way to attract children to learn. In the 
other school, in Girgaum, it was said 
that the minimum age limit for admission 
to pre-primary school laid by the Munici- 
pality was 6 years. A pre-primary class 
naturally became a necessity as in the opinion 
of the head-teacher the child was quite 
fit to start learning at a tender age of five. 


In the first group the objectives included 
encouragement of co-operation, discipline 
and good manners. By co-operation the 
teacher meant that when children, at that 
tender age came to the school automatically 
learn the spirit of co-operation. By dis- 
cipline and good manners the teacher 
meant such acts as standing in rows, keeping 
back things, attending the prayer sung by 
the teacher while meals were served etc. 
Teachers thought that following the habits 
would gradually develop inner discipline in 
the children. These are in fact the ideas 
of an adult followed rigidly by a child and 
give no scope for the free evolution and 
development of the real meaning of the 
above virtues from the point of view of the 
whild’s understanding. Really speaking they 
should evolve out from within by itself. 
‘The school should stress on the development 
of the child. 


Objectives given in the second group lay 
particular emphasis on the development of 
the five senses through play with the mon- 
fessori sensorial apparatus. Modern autho- 
vities on pre-primary education lay em- 
phasis on the natural growth of the child 
rather than an artificial development of the 
five senses. The child grows as a whole and 
not as segments as implied in the montessori 
course. 


The third and fourth group of objec- 
tives namely introduction of school life in 


a pleasant setting and supply of material 
that would aid and supplement the natural 
growth of the child are in fact a few as 
indicated earlier. Of the real objectives 
agreed upon by modern authorities on pre- 
primary education only two schools whose 
objectives are mentioned in the fourth 
column have really been able to provide 
adequate materials. 


In view of the recent changes in the 
outlook and modern approach to the whole 
topic of pre-primary education necessary 
modifications would have to be introduced in 
the objectives so that a pre-primary school 
could really provide necessary material and 
opportunities that supplemented the child’s 
natural growth. 


Modern idea—The modern idea is that 
children learn best by experience; they 
should not be forced to learn. The school 
should provide them a variety of play 
equipment and establish a certain routine to 
develop proper habits in them. The teacher 
should not interfere with or direct play, but 
should encourage the child to become inde- 
pendent. The growing popularity of mon- 
tessori schools raises a question as to how far 
they are really satisfying the needs of the 
young child as we know of them, through 
the concepts based on modern research. 


The nursery school helps the child’s deve- 
lopment. It makes up the lack of space, at 
home, by providing opportunities for play 
in fresh air and a variety of indoor and out- 
door play material. Thus the modern nursery 
school does not substitute the home, but 
supplements it to aid the natural growth of 
the child. 


The study brings out an important con- 
clusion, namely the that pre-primary schools 
in Bombay city and suburbs are not adapted 
to the Child’s needs. Majority of them are 
not based on known facts of child psy- 


chology. 
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The scope of the present study being 
limited it was not possible to explore all the 
pre-primary schools in this area. A further 
investigation could be made of those other 
schools not included here. It could be made 
on some specific factors such as the length 
of time the child is required to stay at one 
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activity such as embroidery, pouring water 
in a bottle etc. The study would reveal 
weather the schools system takes into account 
the short attention span of the child. A study 
could also be made of the matched groups of 
children in the different types of pre-primary 
schools. 

















JUNE 1950 ISSUE—A SPECIAL NUMBER 


As our readers may be aware, the third session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, held at Delhi, from 26th to 31st December 


1949, was an outstanding event in the history of social work in India. 


Papers bearing on various fields of social work submitted to the 
Conference by competent persons and the lively discussions held on 
these by delegates from different parts of India and abroad, in the light 
of their own experiences in their respective spheres of activity, will, we 


feel sure, be of special interest to our readers. 


With a view to giving wider publicity to the good work done by 
the Conference, we have, in collaboration with the authorities of the 
Conference, decided to use the next issue of the “Indian Journal of 


Social Work” as a “Conference Number.” 


The Special Number will contain, among other things, papers read 
by representatives of participating countries in the symposium on 
“Social Work Abroad”, memoranda discussed in the sectional meetings, 
important speeches delivered by various participants and a brief account 


of the proceedings of the Conference. ° 


EDITOR. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


We are sorry to note the sad 
demise of Miss Madhuri Jhaveri, an 
old student of this Institute, on 29th 
January 1950. She was a victim of 
tuberculosis. She could attend the 
classes only for three terms after 
which she was removed to the T. B. 
sanatorium at Wanlesswadi. 

Miss Jhaveri joined the Institute 
after taking her M. A. degree with 
Ancient Indian Culture, from the 
Bombay University, in 1946. Social 
Work attracted her attention very 
early in life and it was her ambition 
to work for the uplift of her suffering 
brethren. She joined the Institute to 
equip herself with scientific methods 
to approach this problem. 


The way in which she fought with 
the disease for 2% years while in the 
sanatorium was a source of inspira- 
tion and courage to other patients 
there. She had a yearning to live 
not for the sake of living but for the 
cause that was dear to her—serving 
the people in the best manner possi- 
ble. During the period of her sick- 
ness her only desire to live was to 
work in the service of the T. B. 
patients. But Fate decided otherwise. 
Death came to her suddenly soon 
after on operation. We offer our 
sincere condolences to her parents 
and other relatives grieved by her 


death. 


NINTH CONVOCATION 


EXTRACTS FROM WELCOME SPEECH BY Mr. Nava H. Tata 


Mr. Naval H. Tata Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences welcomed H. E. Raja 
Maharaj Singh, Governor of Bombay, the 
speaker, on the occasion of the ninth con- 
vocation of the Institute held on’ third 
December 1949. Mr. Tata paid tributes to 
his scholarship, sportmanship and _ great 
capacity for social service. 

He then referred to the irreparable loss 
sustained by the Institute in the deaths of 
Sir Sorab Saklatwala and Sir Ardeshir Dalal 
who were associated with its work since its 
inception and said that those who were 
associated with the work of the Institute 
though grieved, were inspired by the noble 
traditions left behind by the departed souls. 


Then he narrated briefly the character, 
work and achievements of the Institute. It 
is an All-India institution giving graduates 
professional education for social work as a 
career in various specialised fields. Its 
students, drawn from all communities, pro- 
vinces, universities and different cross-sec- 
tions of society in India and Ceylon, give 
it a cosmopolitan character. Started on a 
modest venture, thirteen years ago, it has 
established itself on a sound footing and has 
earned a reputation both at home and 
abroad, and has provided the country with 
a large number of trained social workers in 
various spheres. 

Mr. Tata referred to the plans of expan- 
sion undertaken by the Institute to meet the 
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growing demands of the country. Changes 
had been introduced in the study course. In 
the beginning it was a general course for all 
students. Later the need for specialisation 
was felt and courses like Industrial Relations 
and Personnel Management, Family and 
Child Welfare, Medical and Psychiatric 
Social Work were introduced. He expressed 
appreciation of the financial help given by 
the Bombay Government, through the per- 
sonal interest taken by Prime Minister Mr. 
Kher, and the Minister for Health Dr. Gil- 
der, in the programme of expansion. 
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He indicated that plans were complete for 
constructing a new building at Worli to ac- 
commodate the various specialised depart- 
ments and provide hostel for students. ‘The 
Central Government and the State Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Hyderabad and Mysore 
had come to the aid of the Institute in this 
connection by sanctioning grants. Mr. Tata 
expressed the hope that despite the economic 
gloom the Institute would grow from strength 
to strength and help to contribute, in a 
large measure, to the establishment of last- 
ing peace based on prosperity and social 
justice. 


NINTH CONVOCATION 
EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH BY H. E. Raya Manarayj SINGH 


H. E. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh delivering 
the ninth convocation address praised, at 
the outset, the work of the Institute in the 
cause of social welfare. He touched on the 
varied and interesting syllabus, the training 
imparted and the subjects taught which 
covered diverse fields. He was glad to observe 
that the training had been recognised by the 
Government and Local Bodies and that the 
graduates of the Institute had been absorbed 
in many responsible positions. 

There is much to be said, His 
Excellency added, for the study of 
social welfare on a scientific basis, and 
he hoped that those who left the portais 
of the Institute would prove themselves 
worthy of the training they received at the 
Institute. He joined with others in the deep 
regret expressed at the deaths of Sir Sorab 
Saklatwala and Sir Ardeshir Dalal. He prais- 
ed the charitable disposition, generosity and 
public spirit of the House of Tatas, who 


were responsible for establishing the Institute. 


Dealing with the question of finance he was 
glad to note that it was getting help from 
the Central and State governments. He felt 
that the Institute was justified in approach- 
ing other State Governments for financial 
support, considering the fact that it was 
an All-India Institution. 


He evinced special interest in the expeti- 
ment in affording educational facilities to 
children who are incapacitated in hospitals 
owing to illness. The Child Guidance Clinic, 
he thought, was also a very useful section. 
The Anthropological and Tribal Welfare 
sections, which the Institute proposed to 
start fram next year, should be of special 
interest to the governments of Assam, Pengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and Central Provinces, where 
there was a large tribal population. He was 
pleased to see the increasing number of lady 
students in the sphere of social activity. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED* 


As teachers you have undoubtedly come 
across pupils who fail repeatedly in school. 


As you well know, school failure is due 
to many factors. It may be due to some 





* Broadcast by Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota, from the All India Radio, Bombay. 
Printed with the kind permission of the Station Director, A. I. R., 


Bombay. 
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physical defect such as poor eye sight. It 
may be due to the fact that the child 
is not happy in his personal life! Or it 
may be due to low intelligence, which 
limits the child’s capacity to learn. Low 
intelligence is one of the reasons for school 
failure. It is usually referred to as mental 
defect, mental retardation or mental back- 
wardness. Whether the school failure is 
due to mental retardation or not can be 
determined by giving the pupil a psycho- 
logical test. Incidentally, such _ testing 
service is available at the Tata Child 
Guidance Clinic, which is located at the 
Jerbai Wadia Children’s Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay. 

It may be noted that all mentally 
defective children are not equal in the 
amount of intelligence they possess. Some 
have such low intelligence that they have 
to be looked after even at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen. Such children are usually 
segregated in institutions. These low grade 
defectives as they are called, never reach 
school. It is only the high grade defectives 
that are often: found in schools, failing 
repeatedly. They fail because abstract 
learning, which forms the basis of an ordi- 
nary school curriculum, is much too difficult 
for them. But with special instruction, they 
are perfectly capable of learning skills and 
knowledge essential for good citizenship. 

The question which arises is , ‘Why 
bother educating these children at all?’ The 
answer is contained in the words of George 
L. Wallace, the American educationist. He 
said, “If society does not keep mentally 
deficient children busy in a_ constructive 
way during the whole of their school lives, 
they, in a destructive way, will keep society 
busy during their adult lives”. It is esti- 
mated that at least 5 per cent of the school 
age children belongs to the category of the 
high grade mentally defective, who are 
educable. Obviously, the education and 


training of such a vast number can not be 
overlooked. If these children are compelled 
to remain in an ordinary school, where they 
are required to compete with children of 
average or superior intelligence, they are 
almost sure to be delinquents or suffer a 
mental breakdown. That’s why they should 
be placed in a separate class or a school 
where the programme of instruction is 
suited to their level of intelligence and 
their characteristics. 

What are those characteristics? In the 
first place, the backward child is deficient 
in attention, which can be improved by 
making the school programme interesting. 
Likewise, he is weak in memory, reasoning, 
and abstract thinking. This means that 
he will have to be taught through con- 
crete activity. ‘Learning by doing’ 
should be the guiding principle in teaching 
him. Each little activity will have to be 
repeated many times before he will be 
able to grasp it. Perhaps, the most signi- 
ficant fact about the backward child is 
that, ‘he is thing-minded, not thought- 
minded’. He is more successful in handi- 
crafts and manual skills than in _ tasks 
involving intellectual ability. Similarly, he 
can also be taught to appreciate and inter- 
pret music and pictorial art. 

Physically and in health the backward 
children tend to be somewhat below those 
of average and _ superior intelligence. 
Physical defects are more frequent among 
them than among normal children. There- 
fore, the school should pay close attention 
to the health of these pupils. Socially, 
the retarded child needs help in dealing 
with people and getting along with them. 
Though he wants to participate in social 
activities with others of his own age, his 
limited mental capacity proves a handicap. 
His mental level may be similar to that 
of younger pupils; but he dislikes asso- 
ciating with them because of his greater 
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physical maturity and experience with 
people. However, in a special school or 
a class he would have the opportunity he 
needs of associating with those of his own 
age and ability. Emotionally, the back- 
ward children tend to be somewhat mal- 
adjusted than the children of average or 
superior ability. They are apt to show 
more frequently, the symptoms of 
emotional disturbance, such as, anxiety, 
excitability, shyness, laziness, rebelliousness, 
truancy, as well as delinquency. Therefore, 
a friendly atmosphere in school, where 
emotional tension is minimised, is very 
essential. The school should use psychiatric 
guidance in dealing with the children’s 
emotional difficulties. 


It is evident from this brief description 
that the mentally defective child is retarded 
in almost all the phases of mental lif 
He cannot be a creative thinker or a leader. 
He can only be a follower. He can carry 
out the task of every day life, and enjoy 
life at his own level of accomplishment. 
And, if he is well-adjusted, self-respecting 
and self-supporting, he is contributing his 
share to social progress. 


So far we have considered the charac- 
teristics and educational needs of the 
mentally handicapped. What are the 
implications of these findings for the teacher 
of these children? The teacher has a 
vital role in their scholastic life. It is, 
therefore, important that she be a well- 
adjusted, cheerful person, with a genuine 
interest in these children. A person who 
regards them with distaste or pity should 
never undertake to teach them. 


The first task of the teacher is to let 
the pupil feel that she is his friend and 
not his taskmaster or a critic. She should 
find out what he can do and like to do, 
and try to capitalise his interests and 
abilities. She should also know something 
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of his family life, his feelings and thoughts, 
so as to be able to understand him and 
deal with him successfully. 


Whether the pupil is normal or sub- 
normal, he needs the same type of basic 
educational activities. Modern education 
does not limit itself to book learning. 
Rather, its aim is to create a desirable 
citizen who is physically fit, socially and 
morally acceptable, and capable of earning 
his livelihood. 


How may we translate these educational 
objectives into the school programme suit- 
able for the retarded child? The school 
programme for such children can best be 
taught of as consisting of a series of life 
activities in which they are most likely to 
participate in later life. These activities 
can be grouped under the following cate- 
gories, namely, Health, Tool Subjects, 
Community Life, Family Life. Leisure and 
Vocation. 


In the first place, the pupils should be 
taught good health habits, such as keeping 
themselves washed and tidy. Being able 
to keep themselves well-groomed will en- 
hance their self-respect and give them a 
sense of power. In addition to teaching 
principles of health and health habits, the 
teacher should introduce games and drills, 
which improve posture and muscle 
co-ordination. 


Secondly, the retarded child should have 
a practical knowledge of the tool subjects, 
such as Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 
Instruction in these subjects should be con- 
crete, stressing their specific application to 
even the most simple situations. The 
pupils should be taught to read signs or 
directions, and to follow them. He must 
learn how to locate information in papers, 
magazines, or bulletins. He must learn 
how to read letters and how to read stories 
for enjoyment. Similarly, he should learn 
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the use of numbers in _ practical life 
situations. Finding a certain page in a 
book, counting change at the grain store, 
finding his gain in weight, estimating the 
cost of his clothes, are some of the practical 
applications of arithmetic he should learn. 


In connection with spelling and writing, 
the pupil can be taught to make a shop- 
ping list, to fill out a form, write letters, 
and keep a diary. 


The third important group of life 
activities the retarded child should learn 
are those related to community life. Signi- 
ficant among these are habits of self-reliance, 
honesty, fair-play and co-operation. These 
modes of behaviour which are so essential 
for a happy social life could be taught by 
encouraging pupils to work together, help 
one another, as well as by introducing 
group games where team spirit is fostered. 
Furthermore, the pupil should be helped 
to understand how people live together in 
the city or the village. He can learn that 
proper Jiving means that the laws have to 
be made and carried out. He should be 
helped to realize how streets and public 
places are kept clean, and the part that he 
must play in public sanitation. 

The fourth group of life activities for 
the backward child is that concerning family 
life. The pupil is capable of learning 
some of the following domestic skills: 
washing clothes and dishes, ironing clothes, 
sewing, cooking, making a budget, looking 
after home sanitation, or making simple 
repairs. 


Next, he needs to know how to fill his 
leisure hours with satisfying experiences of 
work, play and social contacts. An indivi- 
engaged is 


dual happily saved from 
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delinquency. He should, therefore, be 
taught recreational activities, such as, 
singing, or listening to good music, swim- 
ming, or hobbies like gardening or making 
simple handicrafts. 


A very important task for the school is 
to provide vocational training. It should 
guide the backward child from the simplest 
type of handwork, such as stringing beads, 
building blocks, or cutting paper, to higher 
levels of manual work, which will earn 
him a living. As a rule, these children 
go into semi-skilled or unskilled labour. They 
have been found to be successful in 
occupations such as: brush-making, net- 
making, caning chairs, shoe repairing, farm 
work, labourer’s work, mixing cement, 
domestic servant’s work, laundry work, 
weaving rugs and mats, basketry, simple 
carpentry, crocheting and knitting. These 
men and women can be trained for a 
number of factory jobs involving routine, 
repetitious activity. Besides, there are a 
number of village activities, such as, grow- 
ing food, or raising cattle, and a series of 
cottage industries which offer excellent 
vocational possibilities for the mentally 
backward. The village, with its simple life, 
offers them better possibilities for a satis- 
factory adjustment than the city. 


In a country like India, where handicrafts 
and manual labour predominate, rehabi- 
litation of the mentally retarded is not a 
very difficult problem. What we need are 
well-trained teachers and special schools for 
these children. Also, provision will have 
to be made for supervising the pupils even 
after they leave school and take their place 
in society. For these individuals are in 
need of supervision almost all their lives. 
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MUSIC—A VALUABLE AID IN 


Music is assuming an_ increasingly 
important role in the care and, treatment 
of hospital patients in the United States. 
This is noted by the National Music 
Council, an association of American musical 
organizations. Long used for recreational 
and entertainment purposes, music is finding 
new value in corrective physical therapy 
and as an adjunct to surgical and psy- 
chiatric treatment in hospitals. 


Much research has been conducted, 
particularly since the war, to integrate 
music into hospital programmes. Great 
care has been exercised to obtain the pro- 
per balance in the “mixture of music and 
medicine”, to achieve the most beneficial 
results. 


While music is generally used in all 
types of hospitals in the United States, 
“perhaps its most widespread and compre- 
hensive use is found in neuro-psychiatric 
hospitals....”. “Today, asylunis have given 
way to hospitals for the mentally ill; guards 
and watchmen have yielded to doctors, 
nurses, aides, and therapists. The co-ordi- 
nated use of music in hospitals is now a 
part of this progress.” 


The part that music plays in the 
treatment of mental ills is seen in its use 
in connection with insulin shock treatments. 
Much advanced work in this field has been 
performed in hospitals for war veterans in 
the United States. Results of careful 
studies have shown that, by following pro- 
per procedure and using specific types of 
music, the patient’s response to shock treat- 
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ment is more effective and his recovery from 


shock is speeded. 


The way in which music is used in 
insulin shock treatment is illustrated by the 
programme at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Richmond, in the state of 
Virginia. After the patient has received 
insulin intravenously, music for sedation— 
characterized by being slow in tempo, soft 
in dynamics, and without sudden accents— 
is played so that the patient may relax. 
Selections include works of Sibelius, Debussy, 
Tschaikowsky, Stravinski, Rach- 
maninoff, Grieg, and Hanson, as well as 


Negro spirituals. 


Wagner, 


This music is continued until the patient 
begins to go into the elated or excited 
phase of the treatment. At this time, 
music that is loud, fast, and accented is 
played. Selections for this phase include 
jazz orchestra recordings by Benny Good- 
man, Stan Kenton, Count Basie, and Duke 
Ellington. 


In the next phase—recovery from coma 
—glucose is administered intravenously or, 
in milder cases, fruit juice is given orally. 
At this time, music that is soothing, soft, 
and of an even level is played as the 
patient is brought back to consciousness 
Types of music for this phase include record 
albums by Andre Kostolanetz and Morton 
Gould. 


Although much research remains to be 
done in the study of specific uses of music 
in therapy, musical activities already have 
shown themselves to be valuable aids in 
hospital programmes. 


—USIS 
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HOUSING AND LIVING ARRANGEMENTS IN U. S. 


Housing costs of wage-earners are second 
only to food in the family budget—about 
one-fourth of the total, with a ‘arger 
proportion among families with smallest in- 
The post-war shortage of housing 
has resulted in many departures from the 
ordinary single-family household. 


comes. 


There were about 39,138,000 households - 


in the United States in April, 1947, with an 
average of 3.64 occupants, including about 
three related persons per household. Single- 
person households numbered 3,714,000, and 
households with two, three or four persons 


totalled nearly 27,000,000. 


About 83 per cent of all households were 
in non-farm areas in April, 1947. Many 
wage-earners, and workers with similar inco- 
mes, own their homes, but these groups 
more commonly rent their homes. This 
account of non-farm housing therefore deals 
mainly with tenant-occupied dwelling units. 


There are few features of living condi- 
tions in the United States that are subjected 
to more lively criticism than housing faci- 
lities. Many causes have contributed to 
the existence of substandard dwelling units, 
including many in need of major repairs. 
One of these, emphasized by labour unions, 
has been the difficulty of working out a 
satisfactory housing policy for public cons- 
truction and public aid in the low-cost hou- 
sing field. Another is the rapid advance 
in housing costs. Still another has been 
the rapid growth of cities and shifts in 
population. During and after the Second 
World War, these changes were especially 
noteworthy, and their impact has been most 
serious on young persons setting up family 
life and on workers who have changed their 
- places of residence. Improvement of hous- 


ing facilities has been retarded by the nece- 


ssary diversion of manpower and materials 
to meet wartime needs and by the compe- 
tition of other demands in the post-war 
period. 


Progress is solving housing problems has 
been made, however, despite the conside- 
rable difficulties encountered. The extent 
of progress and the nature of our housing 
facilities are indicated broadly by surveys 
of housing made by the Bureau of the 
Census in April, 1940, and April, 1947. 
These surveys relate to the characteristics 
of ordinary dwelling units, which in April, 
1947, numbered about 41,625,000. A dwel- 
ling unit, as defined in the surveys, is a 
house or group of rooms or a single room 
occupied or intended for occupancy as 
separate living quarters. A single room is 
considered a dwelling unit only if it has 
separate cooking facilities, or if it has a 
separate entrance and a private bath, or if 
it has a separate entrance and is rented un- 
furnished. The number of single rooms 
counted as dwelling units in April, 1947, 
was only 973,000 or 2.3 per cent of the 
total. 


The number of all dwelling units occupied 
by their owners rose from 44 to 55 per cent 
during the seven-year period ended in April, 
1947; the number of urban owner-occupied 
units rose from 38 to 48 per cent. Many 
wage-carners own their own homes, but the 
majority are tenants. 


The housing surveys of 1940 and 1947 
reveal improvements despite wartime and 
post-war hindrances. For example, the 
number of urban dwelling units with pri- 
vate baths and flush toilets rose from 77 
to 84 per cent of the total; and the dwel- 
ling units with an average of not more 
than 1.5 persons per room rose from 94 to 
96 per cent of the total. 
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There is, nevertheless, a serious housing 
problem in the United States. Not enough 
homes have been built since the war to 
meet current needs; and the cost of new 
homes of the quality demanded by Ame- 
rican tastes tends to exceed what families 
with average incomes can pay. 

Although many wage-earners own their 


homes, the status of workers in respect to. 


housing is indicated chiefly by the charac- 
teristics of tenant-occupied dwellings. The 
more important characteristics of tenant- 
occupied dwelling units in urban centres of 
2,500 population or more, in April, 1947, 
are shown by the following tabulation: 
TENANT-OccupieD UrBAN Dwe Lune UNITs 
Units in 1947: Percentage 
With running water 94.6 
With private bath and private 


flush toilet : von 
With central heating plant for 
heating all rooms: 

In the United States 59.4 

In the Northeastern States 83.4 

In the North Central States 75.1 
With electric lighting 97.5 
With not more than 1.5 geteons 

per room . 5 
Although substandard housing exists, 


especially in slum areas of large cities, most 
of the tenant-occupied urban dwellings have 
electric lights, running water, private baths 
and flush toilets, and, in colder sections of 
the country, central heating plants for heat- 
ing all rooms; and few dwelling units aver- 
age more than 1.5 persons per room. Homes 
with these characteristics have increased 
most rapidly in suburban areas in easy reach 
of cities and centres of industrial employ- 
ment. Wage-earner families commonly have 
automobiles; and private automobiles com- 
bined with the rapid growth of public trans- 
portation facilities, especially bus service, 
have enabled workers to take advantage of 
housing facilities at considerable distances 
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from factories and business centres. The 
spreading out of residential areas has been 
further promoted by the extension of va- 
rious public utilities such as electric light, 
gas, telephone, water and sewage disposal 
systems; by the establishment of local trading 
and community centres; and by the general 
adoption of systems for suburban delivery of 
milk, bread and newspapers, as well as 
general merchandise. These developments 
have been accompanied by considerable 
progress in the clearing away of slums in 
the congested areas of the cities. 


Do the earnings of wage-earners and 
similar groups enable them to take ad- 
vantage of housing facilities such as those 
described above? The wages of factory 
workers are broadly typical of the earnings 
of these groups. The average factory 
worker’s wage in April, 1947, when the 
last housing survey was made, was about 
$203.50 for the month. The median mon- 
thly rental of urban and rural non-farm 
dwelling units at that time was $29.33 
per month, or 14.4 per cent of the aver- 
age factory worker’s wage. The housing 
costs have generally been greater for those 
families who in recent years have been 
forced to purchase homes because of in- 
ability to find suitable rental dwellings. 


The rental cost may also be stated in 
terms of time worked. In April, 1947, the 
average factory wage-earner paid a month’s 
rental for a house with average facilities by 
working eight hours per day for three days. 


These estimates are based on the wage of 
the average individual factory worker. 
Heads of families usually earn somewhat 
more than the average wage because of 
greater experience, seniority and skill. If 
more than one member of the family is 
at work, or if the family has income ad- 
ditional to wages, the family earnings are 
correspondingly higher, making possible the 
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obtaining of relatively better housing 
facilities. 

In addition to the rental charge to a 
tenant or the cost of an owner-occupied 
house, there are the expenses connected 


with household services and equipment. 


Tenants pay a monthly charge, which 
may or may not include costs of fuel, 
water, light and other utilities. Garbage 
and sewage disposal is usually provided by 
the community at no direct cost to the 
householder. Wage-earner families, as a 
rule, hire no regular domestic workers. The 
preparation of meals has been greatly sim- 
plified by bakeries, dairies, canneries and 
various other commercial food-processing 
establishments and by home refrigerators 
and deep-freezing units. A considerable 
amount of sewing and most mending of 
apparel is done at home. Laundry work, 


now to a large extent mechanized, is usually 
done at home among wage-earner families. 
Modern apartment houses now usually pro- 
vide laundry equipment in the basement for 


joint use by tenants. 


The performance of various other house- 
hold services by members of the household 
without direct monetary income greatly in- 
creases the real income of ordinary house- 
holders. 


Even low-cost homes are usually equipped 
with conveniences which were viewed a 
few years ago as luxuries. As a rule, these 


N. F. KAIKOBAD JOINS THE 

We are happy to note that Mr. N. F. 

Kaikobad has joined the Tata Institute of 

Social Sciences from first January 1950 as 

a member of the Faculty. He had been 

working, since 1949 as a part time lecturer 
in social group work at this Institute. 
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include telephones; central heating units 
using coal, fuel oil or gas; a gas or electric 
kitchen stove, although coal and even wood- 
burning stoves may still be found; and gas 
or electric refrigerators, or ice boxes in some 
areas. Heating units, and frequently laun- 
dries, stoves and refrigerators, are integral 
parts of dwelling units and are thus included 
in the rental charge, although the fuel or 
energy used is commonly and additional 
expense. Other items of equipment must 
ordinarily be supplied by the tenant. These 
include, as a rule, washing machines, electric 
irons, toasters, vacuum cleaners, telephones 
and radios; and most workers have them. 

Household sewing machines are also to 
be found in the homes of many workers; 
their use has recently increased as a means 
of reducing clothing costs. 

Many of these items of equipment, and 
also furniture, are often bought on the 
installment plan and used for many years. 

Furniture and furnishings are of many 
types, varying with personal tastes as well 
as ability to pay. Recently, however, there 
has been a tendency toward simpler furni- 
ture and furnishings which require less room 
and are easier to keep clean. Few homes, 
for example, now have heavy draperies or 
tacked-down carpets; and furniture is less 
massive. Paper towels, napkins and even 
paper dishes for some ,purposes and 
occasions are widely used. 

I, F. T. U. News December 1949. 


FACULTY OF THE T. I. §. S. 


After graduating from the Bombay 
University, Mr. Kaikobad joined this Ins- 
titute as a student in 1942. He took his 
diploma in 1944 and worked as Superin- 
tendent of Social Welfare Work, Zorastrian 
Welfare Association, Bombay. In 1946 he 
joined the University of Pittsburgh, U.S.A., 
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for higher training in Social Group Work 
in which he obtained his M. S. W. degree 
after a study of two years. 
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We are glad to welcome him in our 
midst and wish him a successful career at 
this Institute. 


CAMP AT NASIK 


Camping is considered as one of the 
best ways to teach boys and girls principles 
of good citizenship and comradeship. It 
is an important part of the programme of 
all youth movements. The Boy Scout 
Movement was, in a way, the pioneer in 
this direction. It has been suggested that, 
in India, every school child should have 
experience of camp life for thirty days, 
during his academic career. Camping, to 
be of any use to the participants, should 
have certain standards. 


A group of students of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, working at the St. 
George Hospital Social Service Centre, or- 
ganised, during the christmas holidays 1949, 
a camp for the boys of the centre, at Nasik, 
for five days under the guidance of their 
field work guide, Miss. Tarapdrewalla, as 
part of the fufillment of their group work 
training experience. These boys were of 
the ages of 11-15 and belonged to the 


families of the lower income group workers 
of the hospital. 


It was the first camping experience both 
for the students and the boys. Under the 
supervision of the students the boys were divi- 
ded into small groups to look after various 
works in the camp like food preparation, 
sanitation and cleanliness. All the partici- 
pants showed a keen interest in the various 
activities of the camp life like hiking, camp 
fire etc. and enjoyed the life fully. 


The camp gave the students an opportu- 
ntiy to use their initiative and realise the res- 
ponsibilities one should know when orga- 
nising a camp for children. Besides they 
got a chance to study the behaviour of the 
children staying away from their home en- 
vironments in a different setting of group 
life in a camp. This experience strengthens 
the conviction that camping experience un- 
der trained leadership is essential for all 
children. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN POLAND 


The political, material and_ cultural 
conditions of the working masses, in Poland, 
are steadily and systematically improving 
despite the terrible devastation caused by 
the Nazi invasion. Today, the working 
people, in the country, are no longer 
threatened by unemployment or crises 
spelling ruin to Poland’s overall economy. 

The 1803 delegates, who attended the 
second post-war convention of Polish Trade 
Unions, held on June 1 ,1949, were elected 
by Poland’s textile mills, foundaries, mines 
and universities and they represented the 


country’s 31 unions and 3,600,000 organised 
workers. 

The Trade Union Movement is the 
largest non-party mass organisation of the 
working classes, in Poland, representing the 
every day interests of the worker and mobi- 
lising them for the realisation of Socialism 
in the country. Thus, today, trade unions 
speak with a double authority as guardians 
of the workers’ welfare and as responsible 
partners of the job of building a society 
which serves the people. The working 
people mostly are made up of manual and 
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white collared workers without 
affiliation. 

The Labour Law recently sponsored by 
the government recognises the trade union 
organisation as the unquestioned represen- 
tative of the working class and as co-mana- 
ger of the country’s life, prepared to protect 
and fight for the welfare of the working 
class. The trade unions are declared to 
be entitled to a voice in the fields of pro- 
duction, economic planning, industrial 
safety, housing, vocational education and 
social welfare. 

Polish trade unions will continue to 
function as non-party organisation of 
workers. This, however, should not be 
construed to mean that trade unions in 
Poland are non-political. They will con- 
tinue to engage in political actions the 
purpose of which is the building up of a 
socialist system without the exploitation of 
man by man. 

All unions in Poland are now organised 
on an industrial basis. Thus members 


party 


empluyed in one establishment belong to 
the same union and each union unites 
workers employed in the same or related 


industries. Today's total trade union 
membership of 3,566,000 represents almost 
a four-fold increase over pre-war years. 
Only 17 per cent of the nation’s total 
working force is still unorganised with most 
of the unorganised employed in private 
enterprise, on farms or on church estates. 
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The organised workers belong to 31 national 
unions as against 36, a year ago. On 
April 15, 1949, six unions—theatrical 
workers, film workers, musicians, radio 
workers and employees of Jewish theatres 
merged into one single body known as the 
Union of Cultural and Art Workers. 

There are about one million organised 
women in Poland. They predominate in 
the clothing industry where they constitute 
72 per cent of all workers, in health services 
(60 per cent), teaching (59.8 per cent) 
and in the textile industry (58.8 per cent). 
The Youth Sections safeguard the rights 
of workers below 21 years of age. Poland 
has ratified more conventions relating to 
safety and working conditions, than any 
other member of the I.L.O. 

Because they are the largest Polish mass 
organisations it is generally recognised in 
Poland that the trade unions are best ad- 
apted to carry out the programmes for the 
eradication of illiteracy. The 5000 libraries 
form 26 per cent of all libraries in Poland. 
Most of them are located in trade union 
social and recreation halls, “swietlice”’, of 
which there are 7000 spread throughout 
the country. There are today 20 trade 
union papers in Poland. The central trade 
union council also publishes a monthly 
magazine, “Labour Economic Review”, 
devoted to labour-economic thought and a 
monthly bulletin in English, Russian and 
French for foreign distribution. 


Extracts from Poland’s Trade Unions Oct 1949 


INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The third session of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work held, at Delhi, from 26th 
to 3lst December, 1949, was a unique one 
in many respects. A large and distinguished 
gathering of about 300 delegates and ob- 
servers from all over India and abroad 
attended it. It was the first time when 


about 20 foreign delegates and fraternal 
observers, representing Asia as well as 
European countries and international bodies, 
attended the Session. 

The need for co-ordination, in different 
fields of social work, was keenly felt and 
the President, Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Minister 
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for Public Works, Government of Bombay, 
in the course of his speech made a strong 
plea for the immediate establishment of 
a Ministry of Public Welfare. He said: 
“It is a fashion these days to expect the 
government alone to shoulder the burden 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation. The 
slogan of the “Welfare State” has added 
emphasis to this exaggerated concept of 
State responsibility. It must be stated that 
however sincere the government at the 
centre and in the Provinces may be, how- 
ever inclined they may be to put all the 
available resources at the disposal of the 
social worker, the vast problems that con- 
front us cannot be dealt with effectively 
unless proper and powerful agencies are 
created. What is called for is co-ordination 
of effort between the public and private 
agencies and the municipal and provincial 
government agencies. A proper definition of 
distribution of the municipal, provincial and 
central government activities, so far as social 
services are concerned, are also necessary. 
Governments alone can not tackle such 
gigantic problems unaided by the people. 
Powerful agencies, both public and private, 
must be created to bear the brunt of social 
welfare.” 


The Session was divided into four sec- 
tions—“State and Social Services”, “Family, 
Child and Youth Welfare”, “Co-ordination of 
Social Work—its possibilities and difficulties” 
and “Social Work in Industry”, and dis- 
cussed specially prepared memoranda. The 
proceedings of the session came to a close 
with the Plenary Session, held on Saturday 
the 31st December, when sectional chair- 
men submitted their reports containing the 
recommendations of their respective sections. 
The reports were discussed and accepted. 

The Social Research Committee appointed 
by the Madras Session of the Conference 
met under the Chairmanship of Dr. Jivraj 
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Mehta and discussed the possibilities of 
development of research on social problems 
on scientific lines in a co-ordinated manner 
with the help of the existing institutions 
and agencies interested in the promotion of 
social research. 


A special feature of this session was the 
unique exhibition on “Social Work Abroad”. 
It was arranged with the co-operation of 
foreign embassies in India and portrayed, 
pictorially, various aspects of the growth 
and development of social work in countries 
more advanced in the field of social wel- 
fare. It was, perhaps, the first time that 
such an exhibition was held in India. The 
countries and the international agencies, 
which participated in this great programme 
of immense educational appeal to social 
workers, included U.K., U.S.A., Sweden, 
Switzerland, Norway, United Nations, 
UNESCO, UNICEF, the Red Cross and 
Y.M.C.A. The fields of social work covered 
by the exhibition were Child Welfare, Wel- 
fare in Industry, Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Rural Social Work and Training in Social 
Work. 


Another unique contribution of the 
conference was the instructive and illumi- 
nating symposium on “Social Work Abroad? 
specially planned in co-operation with 
foreign embassies. Dr. J. M. Kamarappa 
presided over the symposium and papers 
dealing with the progress of social services 
in U. K., U.S.A., Australia, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland were read 
by the representatives of these countries. 
Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Far Eastern Representa- 
tive of the Division of Social Activities of 
the United Nations, at Bangkok, reviewed 
the advisory social services of the United 
Nations, in the Far East, and urged on the 
more developed countries of the region to 
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offer facilities in terms of resources for the 
welfare of the people of the region through 
co-operative and mutual helpfulness. He 
warned social workers in India that though 
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there was much to learn from the experiences 
of the west, they must adapt their social 
welfare and ameliorative techniques to their 
conditions and resources. 


WELFARE NEWS DIGEST 


We are glad to receive a copy of the 
first issue of “Welfare News Digest’, a fort- 
nightly news bulletin published by the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, Delhi 
Province, in co-operation with the Delhi 
School of Social Work. 


The aim of this publication is to give 
extracts from news items, relating to social 
welfare, appearing in various dailies, thus 
focussing the attention of the public on 
the many welfare needs of the people; and 
the constructive efforts made in different 
parts of the country to meet the demand. 
Special preference is given to items of local 
interest; and the progress reports and news 
items from member agencies of the Con- 
ference also find a place. The Digest is 


issued on the first and fifteenth of every 
month, and is available to readers at 
Rs. -/3/- a copy. 

The first issue contains extracts from news 
items which appeared in various dailies. 
While welcoming this contemporary we 
would like to make one suggestion. We 
feel that importance should be given to 
news items of various kinds of social work 
carried on by the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, in general, and the Delhi 
branch, in particular. The news items, 
culled out from various periodicals, should 
be given only a secondary place. We are 
sure that the Digest will grow to meet 
the needs of the social workers for a medium 
of authentic news from all part of this 
wide sub-continent. We wish it all success. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN ISRAEL* 


The history of the re-establishment of 
the State of Israel is a story of blood and 
fire. The new State understood the im- 
portance of social work and introduced 
many reforms in the field. When Palestine 
was a British Mandated territory the Jewish 
community there, organised its own social 
service agencies. During the early period 
of this regime the Jews of Palestine of 
the Yishu, as they were called, organised 
themselves on a sound basis as they realised 
that they were the vanguard of the great 
nation that was to return and renew its 
life in the beloved homeland. 


They elected a supreme council to direct 
their affairs and its first task was to sct 
up departments of Education, Health and 
Social Work. Moreover they sought and 
obtained the expert assistance of Jews from 
abroad, especially those in the U.S.A., to 
advise them in the solution of their mani- 
fold problems. The intention was to make 
social services a function of the State. It 
was duly ordered that all local authorities 
should perform the necessary social functions 
and all kinds of social services on the spot. 
These functions were as obligatory as the 
many other public services like the supply 





_. * Based on Government of Israel representative to the third Indian conference of 
social work, Mr. Chaim Yaphet'’s talk at a press conference held at New Delhi, 
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of water, light etc. The social service thus 
received an important place in the public 
life of the state. Many new institutions for 
social service were established, organisations 
and services were created in towns and 
different parts of the country, and won 
universal appreciation. Special mention 
must be made of the social  esta- 
blishment and funds for mutual assis- 
tance and mutual insurance created by the 
Jewish General Federation of Labour 
(“Histadruth”). Conferences and _ public 
gatherings were arranged for popularising 
the concept of social service. Periodicals 
were also published for the same purpose. 


A Ministry of Social Affairs was set up 
with two main divisions namely: 


1. General 
2. Children 


1. The General.—This Division consisted 
of departments for the following purposes. 


(a) To organise, supervise and guide all 
the official social service bureaus in 
towns and villages; 

(b) to manage the affairs of the new 

immigrants and help their rehabili- 

tation; 


to care for refugees and all who 
suffered from the last war; 


to look after the welfare of the 
minorities—Christians and Arabs; 


to look after the aged, invalids and 
cripples, and prisoners and assist their 
families; and 

(f) to supervise the public and private 
charitable institutions and co-ordinate 
their fund-raising campaigns. 


The minorities—the Christians and the 
Arabs, enjoy all the privileges like the 
Jewish citizens. There is a school to train 
their social workers. The Government had 
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to face another problem—that of refugees, 
who formed, approximately, 20 per cent of 
the entire population. In the short space 
of one year this gigantic problem was fully 
solved with the co-operation of all govern- 
ment departments. 


The Agricultural Ministry settled many 
of them on the land, assisting them with 
hundreds of trained workers; the Ministry 
of Social Services looked after their welfare 
and in cach village at least one highly 
trained social worker organised their social 
services. Special mention must be made of 
the magnificent manner in which individual 
women, in towns and villages, in a volun- 
tary capacity, rallied round to solve this 
problem. The Labour Ministry employed 
refugees in public works. The Health 
Ministry established clinics in all the villages. 
The Education Ministry organised schools 
and adult education classes for their benefit 
and also organised variety entertainments 
concerts, film shows etc. 


The toughest problem in Israel is un- 
doubtedly the absorption of the last rem- 
nants of the displaced persons from camps 
in Europe who fled to Israel in the worst 
possible conditions. The waves of immi- 


grants, rescued from annihilation, from 
many different countries, are bringing with 
them different standards of life, different 


customs and ways of living with different 
requirements. 


2. Children —This Division dealt with 
the children’s problems and_ contained 


departments to carry out the following 
functions: 


(a) To carry out the luncheon scheme 
in the schools; 


(b) to provide milk for the poor children 
in the schools; 


(c) to look to the hygiene and social 
preventive work in the schools; 
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(d) arrange and _ supervise summer 
camps during holidays; 
(e) to look after the delinquent children; 


(f) to build institutions for children and 
to supervise the existing institutions; 

(g) to accommodate them in the institu- 
tions or in private families especially 
in the villages; 


(hk) to start vocational guidance schools; 
and 


(i) to set up observation stations. 


There are also special departments for 
research, scientific and statistical, which 
publish their own periodical magazines. 
There is a special Institute to train social 
workers (established in 1933) with a well- 
equipped library. Annual conferences of 
rural and district, trained and voluntary 
social workers are held. 


The Municipal social service agencies are 
aided by the government in the following 
ways: — 


A well-to-do municipality _ receives 
financial support to the extent of 30 per 
cent of its total budget for social services. 
Others receive 50, 70, 90 per cent respec- 
tively. War refugee and immigrant camps 
receive full government support. 


In view of the high rate of taxation the 
people can not pay much for private social 
service agencies. The responsibility of social 
service, therefore, rests with the government. 

Health Work.—The Yishur under the 
stimulus of its own inspired effort orga- 
nised, many years ago, hospitals and clinics. 
Further, the labour organisation created a 
sick fund for the benefit of all the people 
and more than a third of the total number 
of the Jews in Palestine subscribed for it. 
This fund not only established hospitals and 
clinics in the remotest village in the land 
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but also initiated the opening of tubercu- 
losis hospitals, homes for the insane and 
for invalids. It also took in hand the 
setting up of convalescent and recreation 
homes for the workers in the hills and 
near the seaside. In the villages too the 
inhabitants secured the benefits of sick fund. 


The Jews have completely liquidated the 
menace of malaria. This dreadful disease 
not only took a heavy toll of lives but it also 
rendered many parts of the land useless. 
The successful and efficient manner in which 
they dealt with the problem won inter- 
national recognition and apperciation. 


Education services——The Jewish children 
went to the schools opened by the Manda- 
tory government which, however, was not 
giving the right type of education suited 
to the needs of the country and in accor- 
dance with the national aspiration. There- 
fore, Jews were obliged to open their own 
schools. ‘They opened professional schools, 
polytechnique institutions and_ technical 
schools in Haifa and also a Hebrew uni- 
versity. Free and compulsory primary 
education was introduced and thus illite- 
racy was completely wiped out. In addition 
to free compulsory primary education, the 
following amenities have been provided to 
children upto 14 years. 


(a) Free lunch and milk at schools. 


(b) Free medical attention and dental 
care. 


(c) Preventive work. 
(d) 
(¢) Summer camps. 


(f) Clothes, books 
children. 


(g) Institutions for the blind, deaf, dumb 
and disabled under trained instructors. 


Play grounds. 


etc. for the 


poor 
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Settlement.—Many agricultural settlements 
were organised with the help of co-operative 
banks which gave loans at a low rate of 
interest. People were asked to take up 
farming instead of seeking other jobs. 
In the early period of its establishment the 
Government of Israel included in its working 
programme the following items dealing with 
problems of social security. 


1. Gradual and constant .improvement 
of the standard of life, education, working 
conditions and health of the entire popu- 
lation, irrespective of nationality, community 
or sex. 


2. Rooting out illiteracy, sickness and 
over population in slum areas. 


3. Diversified social insurance for all 
inhabitants against unemployment, sickness 
and old age and for widows, orphans and 
invalids. 
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4. Care for increase of birth rate, grant- 
in-aid and special allowances for families 
with many children. 


In order to ensure the carrying out of 
this programme the government appointed 
a committee of experts. Its plan includes 
perfection of the existing social insurance, 
its co-ordination, development and gradual 
enlargement into a system of National Social 
Insurance including: 

1. Insurance against industrial accidents; 

2. insurance against illness; 

maternity insurance; 
invalids insurance; 


old age, widows and orphans pensions; 


unemployment insurance. 


HOW INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY PAYS IN A TEXTILE MILL* 


AN EXPERIMENT WHICH WAS HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL. 


Dr. Alfred J. Marrow M. A., Columbia, 


1928; Ph.D., Psychology, New York 
University, 1937; who is now the President 
of a Textile Mill called the Harwood Mfg. 
Corp. at Marion, Va., U.S.A. is one of 
those very rare industrialists in the world 
to show by his personal example that psy- 
chology can be harnessed in the service 
of industry so as to pay large dividends 
in return. In his plant, psychology is pay- 
ing in increase of products, of sales, in 
wages; and in the reduction of absenteeism, 
labour turnover and training time. 


According to him, psychology in industry 


is neither horse sense, nor the paternalistic hu- 
man relations evolved in other plants by less 
scientific means. It is instead the appli- 
cation of tested laboratory principles to the 
problems of workers, to communication’ 
between workers and supervisors, to policy 
making, to leadership training. 

In the Marion plant he is conducting 
scientific experiments in industrial psycho- 
logy that may have an impact upon indus- 
trial relations as great as the Hawthorn 
studies by Western Electric a generation ago. 
Those methods and principles statistically 
proved at Marion can be used in every 
type of industry. 





*Adapted from Modern Industry. 
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For example: “Group decision” methods 
—an essential in industrial democracy— 
that were successful at Marion in winning 
over pajama pressers involved in a wage-rate 
change are just as effective in selling his 
board of directors a new proposal or ironing 
out a marketing kink among his salesmen. 


Says Dr. Marrow: “Since the subject 
matter of psychology is behaviour, it is 
inseparably a part of all areas which involve 
man’s working with man. But this is also 
the domain of the foreman, the engineer, 
and the executive who are seeking to 
influence behaviour. 


“In advertising, selling, management, 
engineering, there are psychological pro- 
blems which occur constantly and which are 
being handled by people with no psycho- 
logical experience. Industry wants help 
from psychology. Psychologists will be 
most effective in meeting this challenge 
and opportunity if they are as well trained 
both in industrial fundamentals and 


psychology.” . 


Production workers at the Marion plant are 
paid on a liberal piece work rate based upon 
modern time studies. Standard for every 
job is set at 60 units an hour, which may 
be 120 dozen buttonholes or forty compli- 
cated fitting operations. The going wage 
rate is 72c an hour, in line with area 
scales for the industry. Workers (mostly 
women) over standard are paid a 100 per 
cent bonus. Labour costs in this low-profit 
morgin, heavy volume industry, are 40 per 
cent of consumer price. 


Under this condition, daily production 
records of every employee must be kept. 
These records provide quick, easily trans- 
latable data to support statistically Dr. 
Marrow’s experiments, 
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Annual turn-over among learners who 
reached 30 units an hour was 12 percent; 
at 45 units it rose to 60 percent and at 
55 to 96 percent; but at 60 —or standard— 
dropped to 7 percent. 


To the lay man it doesn’t make sense that 
people are more apt to quit their jobs 
as they near their skill goal. To the psy- 
chologist the answer was clear. As the 
goal is approached the drive to reach it 
becomes greater; but it becomes increasingly 
difficult to acquire additional skill to reach 
it. 


Fear Wins Out.—The result is a fear 
of failure resulting from the clash of these 
forces which is answered by the learner 
in escape (absenteeism or quitting), or by 
aggression (grievances through the union, 
compliants, etc.). 


Among the remedies was a simple one: 
Instead of shooting blindly for the goal of 
60 units from the first day on the job, 
learners were given a series of lesser goals, 
each week a little higher than the previous, 
lifting the new worker step by step. It 
sharply reduced turnover. 


From the same data, Dr. Marrow’s 
associates determined the time needed to 
bring a new worker up to standard pro- 
duction. Average for the plant was 34 
weeks. 


An effort was then made to speed the 
process of bringing new workers up to 
standard. With the knowledge already 
gained that increased pressure would only 
lead to frustration and quits, another 
solution was sought. Both foremen and 
trainers, at this point, had been selected 
chiefly on technical skill. They were effi- 
cient craftsmen. But, were they equally 
efficient as leaders and teachers? 
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A group of supervisors took a training 
course in leadership. Sessions included a 
great deal of “role playing” (explained in 
detail below), group discussions, and few 
information lectures. 


After this training in leadership, produc- 
tion records of employees working under 
supervisors in the experimental, trained 
group were compared to those under the 
“control group” (those who had not been 
trained). The first had increased produc- 
tion 24 percent; the untrained group only 
6 percent. 


The leadership-training instruction was 
then given to all trainers and supervisors. 
Again, the production records were checked. 


Learning time of the new employee has 
now been cut to 15 weeks! 


“Role-playing” of a real problem ‘s a new 
technique that Dr. Marrow uses through- 
out the organization from straw bosses 


to his top executives. It’s like a stage play 
with actors making up their lines, and a 
sure-fire method of group instruction. To 


demonstrate, Dr. Marrow  swivelled his 
chair toward the MI editor and challenged: 


“Let’s role-play! I’m Joe Smith, a presser. 
I missed two days last month. I missed 
Monday, Tuesday. Today—Wednesday— 
I’ve been ordered to report to you, my 
foreman. You are on the spot because of 
absenteeism in your department. What are 
you going to say?” 


“Well, Joe,” the editor said, “What 
happened Monday and Tuesday? You know 
we can’t operate when people are absent 
without letting us know about it.” 


“Just couldn’t get in,” replied Dr. 
Marrow-Smith grumpily. 


“Sick?” 


“No.” 
“Anything wrong at home?” 


“Nope. Just personal.” 


Editor and psychologist battled. The 
foreman’s dilemma was a serious one: he 
wanted to find out why the worker was 
absent, caution against further absencs. And 
he couldn’t get tough and lose the worker. 


Cure for soreheads——Dr. Marrow and 
the editor reversed their roles. At the 
end of the brief match of wits the worker's 
problem and that of the foreman had been 
recognised, confidence regained, and 
company’s policy supported. 


Harwood Co. is using this technique at 
every level of management, and in every 
phase of its activities. It not only develops 
the best way of meeting any given situation, 
particularly among foremen tackling labour- 
relations problems, but it leads to a uniform 
approach. 


“Joe Smith” of the demonstration game 
wouldn’t be fired by one foreman and re- 
turned to work without any admonition 
by the next. He’d get identical treatment 
from both. 


In the “role-playing” sessions, particularly 
among supervisors, two widely different ap- 
proaches to human relations are demons- 
trated. In situations where workers are 
slipping in their efficiency, or are not pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, two methods of hand- 
ling the problem exist. 


Part of the show—The first is 
direct participation when the worker is 
given an opportunity to explain and criticize 
conditions which have contributed to his 
slow progress. He’s encouraged to talk 
freely to justify himself. The foreman then 
shifts the interview into constructive chan- 
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nels and seeks the co-operation of the 
worker toward solving his own problems. 
In psychological terms it’s “mental catharsis” 
and sound mental hygiene. 


The second process, however, is the direct 
frontal attack by a supervisor upon the 
action of the worker. This method is typical 
of most plants, but it rarely works. It 
places the worker on the defensive, results 
in aggression responses which, as cited 
above, seck their outlet in absenteeism, quits, 
or gricvances and other hostile acts. 


With psychologists in the plant and ac- 
curate records available, Dr. Marrow’s 
research has moved into the problems of 
worker resistance to change—and from that 
a demonstration of the value of “industrial 
democracy.” 


At Harwood, which makes products 
sensitive to frequent changes in consumer 
buying tastes, shifts in production methods 
are required. 


These shifts require many adjustments in 


jobs, methods, and wage rates. Similar 
changes in jobs and methods are found in 
virtually every mass-production industry. 


Study of learning curves and turn-over 
revealed that the average learning period 
for beginners for the simplest job is about 
five weeks. The re-learning period for an 
experienced worker transferred to the same 
job was eight weeks— until training was 
improved. 


Light on __ transferred 
studies showed that turnover among 
one group of workers steadily em- 
ployed at one job was 44 percent a month. 
For another group, doing the same work, 
but recently transferred to it, the rate was 
12 percent. 


The transferred employees had _ their 
greatest turn-over at the lowest unit rating, 


labour.—Other 
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their lowest turn-over as they approached 
their former performance standard. 


The psychologist translated this: Fear of 
failure of the transferred worker is greatest 
immediately after the change and_ before 
he has acquired the skill to attain standard 
rating at the new job. Then he feels the 
most insecure and is most resentful toward 
management. 


Band against change——Another pheno- 
menon of human behaviour in_ resis- 
tance to change is the development of the 
“in-group” or “we” feeling, antagonistic to 
management. Such groups in a plant are 
common. The “we” feeling may be based 
on dislike of a supervisor—or working on 
the same assembly line. “In-group” feeling 
is normal and helpful until it becomes 
hostile to management or to the interests 
of the Jarger body of which the group is 
a part. In such cases resistance to change 
may be expressed in restrictions on pro- 
duction: Members of the group have some 
hope that if production never meets a 
standard, management may change the piece 
rate in their favour. 


An experiment in industrial democracy 
was undertaken on the basis of these findings. 
Five groups of workers whose jobs’ methods 
and rates were to be changed were selected. 
The groups were similar in size, the degree 
of change was the same, and the amount 
of in-group feeling was identical. 


The control group went through the 
usual factory routine. The production 
department modified the job, a new piece 
rate was set. No new skills were required. 
Members of the group were called together, 
the reasons of the change explained, 
questions were answered. 


These groups had their say—Four 
experimental groups were changed by 
using democratic-participation methods. 
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Each was told that changes in the job were 
required by the sales department. 


Agreement was reached that savings 
could be effected by removing some “fancy 
work” from the garments involved. Manage- 
ment suggested that the group study the 
job as then done, seek to eliminate un- 
necessary work. The group then choose two 
operators to be specially trained. Their 
work was time-studied, and a new rate set. 
These operators explained the new method 
to the rest of the group and assisted in 
training other operators. 


Members of these groups were soon 
talking about “our job” and “our rate.” 
Their suggestions at meetings popped fast. 


The control group resisted the change. 
In 40 days, 17 percent of the group quit. 
Grievances were filed, although when the 
rate was checked it was found to be “loose.” 


The four groups that were made a part 
of management in determining the change 
showed fine recoveries. There were no quits 
in these groups, and production actually 
went over the prechange averages of the 
group. 

It is on the basis of this and similar 
experiments that Dr. Marrow and_ his 
associates are committed to group decisions 
and group meetings at all ranks. 


But don’t get the idea that anyone is 
turning the company over to committees. 
He warns of dangers in groups decisions. 
He’s set up some rough rules that keep 
control; 

1. Meetings shouldn’t be regular; they 
should be called only when there is a real 
need for them. 


2. Membership of the group must not 
be on a statistical basis; the determining 
factor is common interest in the problem. 


3. The group leader must know the 
result that he hopes to achieve, even though 
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he may not have a predetermined method 
in mind. 

4. The leader must be prepared to 
channel discussion so that the group decision 
springs from the persons in the group and 
is agreed to unanimously by them. 

That isn’t easy. The staff has been 
known to spend several hours preparing 
for a meeting that lasted just 30 minutes. 
But without the preparation, the 30-min. 
meeting might be a week of conferences. 

Aids hiring, too.—While interest is in 
stepping up production among workers 
now employed, the staff is also using ad- 
vanced psychological methods in selecting 
better new workers. Two tests—one to 
determine frustration and another to 
determine aspiration—are used in hiring. 

Of .course, Dr. Marrow doesn’t rely on 
psychology alone but it makes more effec- 
tive other more usual personnel policies. 
He pays good wages, grants benefits that 
are general throughout that portion of the 
industry that is unionized. The plant lo- 
cation in the mountains of western Virginia 
is ideal. Officers of the union are as 
interested in his experiments as are the 
members of the learned societies with whom 
Dr. Marrow is associated. 

All in a day’s work.—And the learn- 
ed societies are many. While directing 
research at Marion and running both sales, 
and production of a thriving company, he 
finds time to lecture at management, per- 
sonnel, and scientific meetings; to write 
articles for academic magazines, and a book, 
Man’s living with man; to teach at New 
York’s New School for Social Research; and, 
as chairman, direct the Research Board of 
the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations. 

He’s proving that there’s a big place in 
top industrial management for the profes- 
sional scientist. And he is proving that 
there is a place in industry for psychology. 
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Supervising People by George D. Halsey. 
1946. (Pp. 231 $3.00.) 


“This book is intended primarily for 
Supervisors—foremen in shops and Mills, 
section heads in offices, assistant buyers and 
floor managers in retail stores—the men 
and women directly in charge of the workers 
and responsible for whether or not each 
individual’s work is well done. It deals 
with the practical aspects of supervision— 
what have been the probelms of many 
supervisors and tells how they have solved 
these problems.” So says the author in 
his preface and continues, “The suggestions 
on how best to supervise people made in 
this book are by no means the product 
of one person’s mind. Some of the ideas 
have come from books; but many more have 
come from watching and talking with suc- 
cessful Supervisors.” 


“Supervising People” contains fourteen 
chapters and each chapter deals with a 
separate phase of the subject of super- 
vision and “each is reasonably independent 
of the others”. 


According to the author, “Supervision is 
selecting the right person for each job; 
arousing in each person an interest in his 
work and teaching him how to do _ it; 
measuring and rating performance to be 
sure that teaching has been fully effective; 
administering correction where this is found 
necessary and transferring to more suitable 
work or dismissing those for whom this proves 
ineffective; commanding wherever praise 
is merited and rewarding for good work; 
and finally, fitting each person harmoniously 
into the working group—all done fairly, 
patiently, and tactfully so that each person 
is caused to do his work skilfully, accurately, 
intelligently, enthusiastically, and comple- 
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tely.” He arrives at the conclusion that since 
supervision is highly complex and entails 
heavy responsibilities, ‘Supervising People’ 
is .a profession. 


Halsey then points six qualities, namely, 
thoroughness, fairness, initiative, tact, en- 
thusiasm, and emotional control which are 
together important for success. So that you 
may be liked by your workers in the esta- 
blishment always make heroic efforts to win 
their confidence and that you can do alone 
when you snatch every honest opportunity 
to say and do those things which make 
people feel bigger, better and more impor- 
tant. He adds, “Never unless it is absolutely 
necessary for their own good or unless 
circumstances allow no alternative, say or 
do things, even in joke, which hurt peoples 
feelings, which make them feel smaller, 
meaner, less important,” and continues that, 
“Although these little things just appear 
pussyfooting, yet they take you far causing 
your employees like you.” 


Halsey lays down ten commandments in 
one of the chapters “correcting without 
offending”, namely, fairness to the indivi- 
dual, non-correction before other employees 
and interviewing beginning with a question. 
Other things on which he emphasises are, 
to give the person being corrected ample 
opportunity to talk; consider carefully all 
of the evidence; fit the method of correction 
to the individual; maintain your calmness 
regardless of the employee attitude; close 
pleasantly; restore self confidence; follow 
up with a second interview, if necessary 
and using correction not so often.” 


Dealing with the Supervisors Problem 
Cases, the author also suggests some com- 
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mandments to be followed to maintain 
harmonious relations between the manage- 
ment and the workmen. A knowledge of 
understanding human behaviour is, there- 
fore, very essential to achieve success. In 
another chapter Mr. Halsey suggests the 
desirability of employing an employee 
counsellor in addition to the supervisor, 
whose duties should be to help the new 
employee to become oriented to the job, 
giving information and assistance and 
personal problems connected both with his 
job and outside. 





Employee Counselling by 
Book Company (pp. 167. $3). 


“The purpose of this study is to make 
a contribution to the rapidly growing field of 
personnel counselling.” It limits itself to the 
exploration of the counselling, interviewing 
programme in industry. The principles 
described therein have been illustrated by 
actual cases ‘taken from the files of the 
personnel department of one of the largest 
airplane companies of the country.’ 


“Employee Counselling” is divided into 
three parts, one deals with the Problem, 
the other with the Approach to the 
Problem and the third with the Organization 
of the counsellor consultant staff and _ its 
place in the entire organization of the plant. 


The author points out that there are 
a series of problems that cause unhappiness 
and dissatisfactions amongst the employees, 
which ‘have their origin in the individual’s 
own feelings about himself.” He wants 
security in his work; recognition on the 
part of others that he is doing his job 
well; the feeling that he is an important 
part of a group that he “belongs”, and a 
chance to express himself in some way 
large or small, to do something in his own 
peculiar way. ‘How well they are satisfied 
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“Supervising People” is indeed a very 
suggestive book and full of new ideas re- 
inforced with interesting anecdotes which 
deserve attention from all those who are 
connected directly or indirectly in this 
profession of supervision. 


Reviewer's own Note: 


Considering conditions as they exist in 
India it is doubtful whether the employee 
counsellor can help much a worker except 
perhaps with regard to enable him to be- 
come oriented to the job. 

J. B. S. 
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will determine how a worker feels about 
himself. The more satisfied he is, the 
greater will be his self-esteem, the more 
content will he be and therefore, the more 
efficient in what he is doing.’ The author 
also points out that the individual as a 
person and as a worker cannot be seperated. 
But as at the present day the two are 
considered separate things, integration, 
therefore, is needed and to bring about this 
integration, Cantor feels that counselling 
employees, ‘to help the employee help him- 
self to adjust to a problem that interferes 
with his performing an efficient job’, is 
very necessary. It may be noted that the, 
employee consultant has one job only: ‘to 
help the employee find the solution to his 
own emotional problem in his own way and 
at his own tempo.’ 


Talking about the qualifications needed 
for counsellors, Cantor is of opinion that 
they must have ‘at least a college training 
with specialization in Sociology, psychology, 
education, or personnel administration, plus 
a certain number of years of experience’ 
in the field of industrial counselling, per- 
sonnel administration, vocational counsclling, 
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social case work, social group work, or 
leadership in recreational activities. In 
short the counsellors must have an under- 
standing of the dynamics of human be- 
haviour and social case work principles and 
practice. The writer maintains that in- 
dustrial counselling is a relatively new field 
and ‘without professional development al- 
most no one can perform the duties of 
an efficient interviewer’. 

According to the author, if industry is 
to prosper, the need for personnel coun- 
sellors is immediate and the schools of 
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social work should recognise this immediate 
need and opportunity to develop industrial 
counsellors, just as they now prepare psy- 
chiatric social workers or child-care workers 
etc. 


“Employee counselling” certainly gives a 
new approach to industrial psychology and 
‘is a must be read book’ especially by 
those who are at present engaged in the 
field of industrial relations and personnel 
management. 


J. B.S. 


A Premier on the Prevention of defor-mity in Childhood by Richard Beverly 
Raney. National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois, 


U.S.A. (pp. 188. $1.00). 


Sponsored by the National Society for 
Crippled Children, this book is a very use- 
ful and informative publication both for 
the general medical practitioner as well as 
those entrusted with the care of children. 
In India where so little attention has been 


given to the subject of deformity and crip- 
pling, a book of this nature which deals 
with the preventive aspect of deformity is 


badly needed. This book also helps in 
drawing our attention to the importance 
of prevention of minor deformities to which 
we in India are inclined to give very little 
thought. While serious crippling makes an 
individual a social problem minor deformi- 
ties create problems for individuals ‘and 
may deny them a normal and happy life. 
So it is the duty of the parent, teacher, 
Social Worker and the Medical man wher- 
ever possible to prevent deformities which 
can easily be prevented through necessary 
and proper care at the right time. The 
book under review has been written with 
this purpose in view and should be within 
the reach of all those who may have 
need for it, for reading as well as for 
reference, 


In this book the author, at the outset, 
deals with ‘the common affections of child- 
hood which may cause deformity’ and ac- 
quaints the reader with the various 
inherited abnormalities, disorders of nutri- 
tion, infections, injuries and psychological 
abberations, which may give rise to 
different types of deformities. Later he 
goes on to describe the various types of 
deformities that are to be found in children 
giving the causes for these deformities and 
ways of preventing them. To ~ portray 
graphically each crippling condition or 
deformity numerous illustrations have been 
used. The book has 88 illustrations in all. 


The author has been able to convey in 
simple language and with the use of very 
few medical terms a great deal of medical 
information which the non-medical reader 
can easily understand. The Glossary of 
common orthopaedic terms included in the 
index further helps the lay reader in 
understanding the material presented. 


I. R. 














